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PREFACE 


The  following"  pages  are  compiled 
from  various  records  and  personal  ob- 
servation. It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
w  hen  offering  criticisms  that  this  deals 
with  the  entire  Battery  and  not  as  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Battery,  when  first  organized, 
was  composed  of  enlisted  men  from 
Phoenixville.  Xorristown,  Bridgeport 
and  vicinity,  which  fact  is  worthy  of 
note.  It  had  hard  tasks  to  perform  and 
has  done  them  well. 


DA  VI  I.)  S.  GARBER. 


OFFICERS 


CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  WHITAKER 

was  born  in  Phoenixville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  February  15th,  1876; 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  graduated  from  the  Law  Department  in 
1899.  Began  the  practice  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  associated 
with  J.  Whitaker  Thompson  and  Morris  Dallet;  was  Captain  of 
Co.  D.,  6th  Regiment,  N.  G.  P.,  before  entering  the  U.  S.  service. 
Was  Trust  Officer  and  Director  of  the  Phoenixville  Trust  Co., 
President  of  the  Phoenixville  Public  Library,  and  of  the  State 
Institute  of  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Spring  City,  and  of  the  Phoenix- 
ville Hospital.  Was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
November,  1912,  and  again  in  1914  and  in  1916.  In  1918  was  re- 
nominated, but  while  at  Rocheres,  France,  sent  in  his  withdrawal. 
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LlLu'lLNANT  ALAN  DAYTON 

Awarded  a  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  a  French  Croix  de 
Guerre.  Lieutenant  Dayton  led  a  patrol  out  of  the  infantry  lines  in 
order  to  adjust  the  artillery  fire  on  machine  guns  which  were  holding 
up  the  advance.  It  was  found  necessary  to  advance  about  half  a 
mile  beyond  the  front  lines  across  open  ground  swept  by  machine 
gunfire,  but  undaunted,  this  officer  continued  on  for  a  half  hour  until 
he  established  telephone  communications  with  his  regiment.  Having 
finished  his  work.  Lieutenant  Dayton  helped  to  carry  a  wounded 
officer  back  through  an  enemy  barrage  safely  to  our  lines.  Lieutenant 
Dayton  attended  Cornell  University.  He  gave  up  his  studies  prior 
to  the  war  and  became  engaged  in  work  for  this  State.  He  enlisted 
in  Battery  C,  a  Phoenixville  unit,  prior  to  the  Mexican  trouble, 
and  saw  service  on  the  border.  While  there  he  rose  to  top  sergeant. 
Later,  when  the  battery  was  at  Camp  Hancock,  he  was  commissioned 
recond  lieutenant.  A  short  time  before  he  went  overseas,  in  May, 
he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant.  He  went  into  action  for  the 
first  time  August  10.  He  was  then  in  command  of  Battery  B.  of 
Pittsburgh.  For  his  leadership  he  was  recommended  for  promotion 
to  captaincy.  At  the  present  time  he  is  acting  Captain- Adjutant 
of  the  Second  Battalion. 


FIRST  l.lKl'TKXAXT  JOHN*  C.  KAII.OR 
lie  was  promoted  from  Second  Lieutenant. 


r..' 


FIRST  LIEUTENANT  JOHN  KNUCKLE 
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LIEUTENANT  ALBERT  ADAMS 

Wounded  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  on  October  2.  1918,  one 
kilometer  above  Varennes. 
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SECOND  LIEUTENANT  CECIL  C.  WIDDECOMBE 

While  at  the  front  he  was  Instrument  Sergeant,  but  was  later  placed 
in  the  Samur  Artillery  School,  from  which  place  he  graduated  with 

high  honors. 
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SF.COXI)  UKITKXAXT  I.KSTHR  R.  WIDDICOMRR 

After  completing  a  course  at  the  Third  Officers'  Training  School 
he  was  later  sent  to  Saimir  Artillery  School,  from  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  honors. 
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In  Memory  of  the 

BOYS  of  BATTERY  "C" 

who  made  the  Supreme  Sacrifice 


"These  heroes  are  dead.  They  died 
for  liberty — they  died  for  us.  They  are 
at  rest.  They  sleep  in  the  land  they 
made  free,  under  the  flag"  they  rendered 
stainless,  under  the  solemn  pines,  the 
sad  hemlocks,  the  tearful  willows,  the 
embracing  vines.  They  sleep  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  clouds,  careless  alike 
of  sunshine  or  storm,  each  in  the  win- 
dowless  palace  of  rest.  Earth  may  run 
red  w  ith  other  wars — they  are  at  peace. 
In  the  midst  of  battles,  in  the  roar  of 
conflict,  they  found  the  serenity  of 
death." 

—  Ingersoll. 


is 


EDWARD  I.OXGACRE 

Died  from  acute  indigestion  while  on  way  to  front,  at  Sleyhedge 
on  October  28,  1918. 
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EDWARD  POWERS 

Killed  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  on  October  2,  1918,  one 
kilometer  above  Yarennes. 
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RALPH  COWELL 

in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  on  October  2,  1918,  one 
kilometer  above  Varennes. 
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LUCH  STIFFNEL 

Killed   in   the   Lys-Ypres  offensive,  on   November  3,   1918,  at 
Mooregem,   Belgium.     His  mother  received  for  him  a  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross. 
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ELMER  HARRIS 

Killed  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  on  October  2,  1918,  one 
kilometer  above  Varennes. 
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CHARLES  KRAMER 

Killed  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  on 
October  2,  1918,  one  kilometer  above  Varennes 
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WADE  WERNER 

Killed  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  cm  October  2,  1918,  one 
kilometer  above  Yarennes. 
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This  space  dedicated  to  Second  Lieutenants 

LESTER  SMITH 
WILLIAM  STOKER 

Killed  in  action  one  kilometer 
above  Varennes  while  serving 
with  Battery  C. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BATTKRY  C.  MUSTERED  IXTO  FEDERAL  SERVICE 

On  July  15,  1917,  Battery  C.  was  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  from  the 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Battery  were  from  Phoenixville,  Nor- 
ristown,  Bridgeport,  Spring  City,  Reading, 
Pottstown  and  adjoining  districts.  Many  of  them 
w  ere  quite  young,  some  not  even  of  age.  Never- 
theless, when  they  saw  that  Uncle  Sam  needed 
their  services,  they  readily  gave  up  their  pleas- 
ures and  the  comforts  of  home  to  fight  for 
democracy. 

Battery  C.  is  of  noted  fame,  having  gained 
a  very  good  reputation  during  the  Civil  and 
Spanish-American  wars.  Again,  when  trouble 
was  had  with  Mexico  in  1916,  Battery  C.  was 
called  upon  once  more  to  prove  her  worth.  A 
training  camp  was  established  at  Port  Worth, 
Texas,  where  the  Battery  remained  for  six 
months,  drilling  and  training  every  day.  As  the 
Mexicans,  at  the  warning  of  the  United  States 
Government,  immediately  changed  their  mode  of 
living,  the  Battery  never  entered  into  active  serv- 
ice. After  a  period  of  training  on  the  border,  the 
Battery  returned  to  Phoenixville,  where  her  boys 
were  mustered  out  of  service. 

When  war  was  declared  upon  Germany  on 
April  (i,  191i,  our  battery  (Battery  C.)  was 
ordered  to  recruit  up  to  full  war  strength.  After 
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having  recruited  the  Battery  to  full  war  strength, 
we  were  ordered  into  training  at  Phoenixville, 
remaining  there  until  August  28,  1917.  There 
we  received  such  training  as  gun  drill,  equitation, 
close  order  drill  and  school  of  soldiering.  These 
days  will  long  be  remembered  by  each  one  of  us 
because  we  had  a  restless  and  unsatisfactory  feel- 
ing. We  were  always  wondering  when  we  were 
to  leave  for  our  permanent  camp  in  order  to  ac- 
complish our  necessary  tasks. 


2t> 


CHAPTER  II 

AT  CAM P  HANCOCK 


On  August  29,  li'lT,  orders  were  received 
thai  the  Battery  would  entrain  at  Phoenixville 
for  Camp  Hancock,  Augusta,  Georgia.  For 
weeks  we  had  waited  for  these  orders,  and  when 
they  finally  arrived  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  load 
our  guns  and  caissons  on  flat  cars.  As  our  train 
pulled  ont  of  the  station  for  the  Southern  camp, 
amid  cheers  and  tears  of  thousands  of  people,  a 
sight  was  beheld  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  < Hies  w  ho  witnessed  it. 

Kverv  one  of  us  enjoyed  this  trip  from 
Phoenixville  to  Augusta,  as  we  passed  from  the 
golden-colored  wheat  fields  to  the  snow-white 
cotton  fields.  We  arrived  at  Camp  Hancock,  just 
five  miles  from  Augusta,  on  September  1st,  at 
1  A.  M.,  little  realizing  what  was  in  store  for  us. 
We  unloaded  the  same  morning  at  (>  A.  ML,  in 
mud  and  rain,  and  proceeded  to  our  camp  site, 
where  only  a  mess  hall  had  been  erected.  \Y" 
were  ordered  to  immediately  put  our  tents  in 
place  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  mess  hall,  hut 
before  so  doing  we  had  to  clear  away  trees  and 
stumps.  We  spent  all  the  morning  and  half  of 
the  afternoon  in  clearing  this  ground,  and  by 
night  we  had  our  tents  in  place.  These  tents 
were  called  squad  tents,  as  they  contained  room 
for  only  eight  men.  We  spent  the  remaining 
part   of  the  week  in  making  a  better-looking 
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camp,  and  in  constructing  corrals  for  the  horses. 

During-  our  second  week  at  camp  a  drill 
schedule  was  put  into  effect,  making  reveille  at 
5.30  A.  M.,  and  keeping  us  on  the  go  until  5.30 
P.  M.  This  new  army  life  was  hard  work  for 
some,  and  after  a  few  weeks  it  began  to  show 
its  effects  by  causing  most  of  us  to  lose  our 
excess  fat  :  but  in  the  days  to  come  it  was  making 
us  lit  for  all  the  trials  and  hardship  that  were  in 
store  for  us. 

We  received  all  modern  instructions  of  war- 
fare, which  we  were  to  make  great  use  of  later 
on.  These  instructions  were  given  to  us  by 
competent  French  officers,  who  had  gone 
through  the  thickest  battles  of  the  war  and  who 
were  wounded  so  badly  that  it  made  them  unfit 
for  any  further  active  service. 

In  order  to  secure  a  greater  idea  of  real  serv- 
ice and  gain  some  experience  of  modern  warfare, 
we  were  taken  out  on  a  range  in  December,  of 
1917,  and  our  brigade  was  the  first  artillery  to 
lire  a  barrage  in  the  United  States.  This  barrage 
lasted  for  four  hours,  and  it  accomplished  every 
objective,  such  as  destroying  buildings,  trenches 
and  numerous  other  targets.  Our  battery  was 
the  first  artillery  to  fire  at  night,  using  trailers 
(so-called  because  a  light  is  carried  through  the 
air)  to  find  our  targets. 

We  were  working  on  a  four  months'  sche- 
dule, and  as  this  time  was  nearing  to  an  end, 
there  arose  on  each  of  our  minds  the  same  ques- 
tion: "When  do  we  go  across?"  As  the  results 
of  this  wonderful  out-door  life  every  one  of  us 
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appeared  to  be  in  the  pink  of  condition  to  go 
across. 

After  our  four  months'  schedule  was  com- 
pleted,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  any  orders  to 
go  across,  we  began  to  grow  restless.  Five,  six, 
seven  and  eight  months  passed,  and  still  no 
orders  came  for  us  to  move.  We  began  to  get 
disheartened,  thinking  that  we  would  never  get 
across.  However,  the  glad  news  finally  came  on 
May  10,  1918,  that  we  were  to  entrain  for  Camp 
Mills,  Long  Island.  This  was  sure  happy  news 
to  us  at  that  time,  as  we  knew  that  it  meant  that 
we  were  soon  to  set  sail  from  New  York  for  over- 
seas. 


CHAPTER  III 

PREPARING  FOR  OVERSEAS  SERVICE— ON  BOARD 

SATURN I A 

May  12th  found  us  at  Camp  Mills,  L.  I.,  get- 
ting fully  equipped  for  oversea  service.  Orders 
were  that  we  were  to  sail  on  May  18th,  which 
meant  that  every  one  of  us  was  to  pitch  in  and 
to  help  get  things  ready  for  oversea  service.  All 
our  spare  time  was  spent  in  physical  examina- 
tions and  inspections  of  our  equipment. 

Definite  orders  were  later  received  that  we 
were  to  leave  Camp  Mills  at  4  A.  M.,  May  18th. 
but  owing  to  some  delay  we  did  not  leave  before 
6  A.  M.  At  7  we  were  on  board  a  ferry  boat 
bound  for  Pier  31,  in  Brooklyn.  At  9  our  Bat- 
tery was  loaded  on  an  old  freight  boat  made  over 
to  accommodate  several  thousand  soldiers.  As 
this  was  its  first  trip  across  with  soldiers,  ever)- 
thing  was  clean  and  new. 

Our  boat  began  to  puff  and  steam  as  it 
started  to  move  up  the  New  York  Bay.  We 
were  ordered  below  deck  until  the  boat  passed 
Sandy  Hook,  but  we  did  not  mind  this,  for  every 
one  of  us  had  boxes  of  candy  and  other  deli- 
cacies, which  lasted  until  we  were  permitted  on 
deck.  Between  eating  these  sweets  and  discuss- 
ing our  new  life,  we  had  our  minds  well  occu- 
pied for  the  time  being. 

Many  weary  hours  were  made  happy  on 
board  the  Saturnia  by  having  small  entertain- 
ments which  were  conducted  by  our  Chaplain. 
Bands  were  not  permitted  to  play  on  board  the 
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boat,  in  order  to  avoid  the  attraction  of  sub- 
marines; neither  were  lights  permitted  at  night, 
and  ev  eryone  had  to  be  off  the  deck  at  9  P.  M. 

After  being  out  at  sea  for  several  days,  a 
number  of  the  fellows  became  very  sick.  Those 
who  remained  in  good  health  enjoyed  the  trip 
very  much,  as  it  was  a  novelty,  being  most  of  the 
boys'  initial  trip  across  the  ocean.  Many  of  us 
did  not  realize  the  danger  that  we  were  in,  as 


Our  Convoy,   May  18,  1918 


only  a  few  wore  their  life  belts,  even  though  there 
was  a  strict  order  that  no  one  should  be  without 
a  bell  on  his  person  at  all  times. 

At  night  we  slept  in  hammocks  hooked 
to  the  upper  floors  and  every  time  the  boat 
rocked  our  hammocks  would  sway  likewise.  \\  e 
were  put  through  boat  drill  three  times  a  day 
and  each  man  was  assigned  to  a  boat  or  raft. 
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On  the  morning  of  May  29th  word  was 
passed  around  that  every  one  should  keep  awake 
and  be  on  the  alert  at  all  times,  as  we  were  then 
entering'  the  Irish  Sea,  which  was  considered 
very  dangerous  territory.  The  water  appeared 
very  calm  and  had  a  greenish  color,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  gold-colored  jelly  fish.  At  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon  'most  every  one  of  us 
was  on  deck,  as  we  were  called  to  attention  by 
the  harking  of  guns.  A  submarine  had  been 
spotted.  As  our  gunners  fired  on  the  subma- 
rine, everyone  was  on  nerves'  end  and  looking 
eagerly  to  see  the  results.  There  were  eighteen 
ships  in  our  convoy  and  over  half  opened  tire.  Tt 
was  a  wonderful  sight,  a  sight  that  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  of  us.  All  the  boats  zigzagged 
and  changed  their  course  in  order  to  fool  any 
other  submarines,  w  hich  by  chance  happened  to 
be  near  them.  The  remaining  part  of  the  day  was 
passed  quietly,  going  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  St. 
( )e<  'rge's  Channel. 

During  the  excitement  with  the  submarine, 
the  captain  of  the  boat  made  a  complaint  to 
Major  Reese,  major  of  our  battalion,  stating  that 

the  d  n  fools  were  crazy,  instead  of  the  men 

going  for  their  lifeboats  some  were  below  playing 
cards,  while  the  rest  were  up  on  deck  leaning 
over  the  rail  and  saying:  "Give  them  the  other 
barrel."  Major  Reese  laughed  at  the  captain, 
and  he  went  so  far  as  to  say:  "If  the  boat  was 
sinking  some  of  the  boys  would  gamble  on  which 
end  would  go  down  first." 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ARRIVAL  ON  FOREIGN  SOIL 

W'c  w  ere  awakened  early  on  the  morning  of 
May  HOth,  as  some  of  the  men  had  sighted  land, 
which  proved  to  he  the  coast  of  Scotland  on  our 
right  and  Ireland  on  our  left.  The  next  day  at 
7  A.  M.  found  us  being  tugged  up  the  Mersey 
River,  just  off  the  shore  of  Brighton  Beach,  on 
our  way  to  the  docks  of  Liverpool. 

The  hand  was  then  permitted  to  assemble, 
and  it  gave  us  a  concert  on  board  boat.  It  surely 
did  sound  good,  as  it  was  the  first  music  we  had 
heard  since  the  starting  of  our  voyage.  As  we 
were  going  up  the  river  the  English  people  on 
shore  cheered  heartily  and  lustily,  for  they  were 
very  happy  that  Yankee  troops  were  coming  to 
help  them  defeat  a  monstrous  foe. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  June  1st 
we  were  unloaded  at  Liverpool,  from  where  we 
were  marched  to  a  camp  at  Southampton. 
Here  Ave  were  ordered  to  clean  up  and  rest  for 
several  days.  However,  the  following  day  came 
other  orders  that  we  were  to  move.  This  meant 
another  hike  with  full  pack.  Our  packs  were  very 
heavy,  but  the  chceriness  and  cordiality  of  the 
people,  whom  we  passed  on  our  hike,  helped  to 
lessen  somewhat  the  burden  we  were  carrying. 
Many  remarks  were  made  as  we  passed.  One 
lady  said:  "It  is  a  shame  to  put  these  small  boys 
in  against  those  big  brutes  of  Germans.  The 
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brutes  will  eat  them."  Another  one  said: 
"Shniile,  Sammie,  shmile."  This  we  did,  al- 
though under  difficulties,  for  besides  carrying  our 
packs  the  weather  was  very  hot  and  perspiration 
was  streaming  down  our  faces.  As  we  passed 
through  different  cities  many  new  things  attract- 
ed our  attention.  We  noted  something  that 
struck  us  as  very  singular,  that  was  to  see  women 
operating  the  trolley  cars. 

On  finishing  our  hike,  we  found  ourselves  at 
a  station  in  Southampton,  where  we  were 
given  a  hearty  welcome  from  one  of  the  king's 
aids,  who  presented  each  one  of  us  with  a  letter 
from  the  king.  Shortly  afterwards  we  were  hus- 
tled into  small  coaches  and  taken  to  the  coast, 
where  we  boarded  a  boat  bound  for  Le  Havre. 

This  trip  across  the  English  Channel  was 
very  adventurous  and  full  of  excitement.  Orders 
were  that  no  one  was  to  go  below,  and  everyone 
should  have  life  preservers  on  at  all  times,  as  this 
was  considered  the  most  dangerous  part  of  our 
journey.  A  stiff  gale  was  blowing  during  the 
entire  trip,  which  made  it  very  cold  and  uncom- 
fortable. There  was  hardly  room  for  one  to  turn 
around  because  five  or  six  hundred  soldiers  were 
crowded  on  the  small  deck.  Very  few  slept  that 
night,  and  by  morning  we  were  all  very  numb 
and  chilled.  However,  after  being  served  with 
hot  coffee  and  a  little  lunch  we  were  refreshed 
and  brought  back  to  our  normal  condition. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CAMP  DE  MEUCON 

After  unloading  at  Le  Havre,  in  view  of  sev- 
eral thousand  civilians  and  soldiers,  who  were 
recuperating"  in  a  large  hospital  overlooking  the 
English  Channel,  we  were  immediately  marched 
to  a  camp  five  kilometers  from  he  Havre,  with 
full  pack,  going  up  hills  most  all  the  way. 

At  this  stage,  our  first  impressions  that  we 
formed  of  France  were  that  she  was  far  behind 
the  times  compared  with  America,  and  her  peo- 
ple and  customs  were  old-fashioned. 

The  money  systems  in  these  European  conn- 
tries  proved  a  little  confusing"  to  us.  First,  we 
had  the  English  money,  with  their  half-pennies, 
shillings  and  pounds,  to  contend  with.  Just  as 
we  began  to  master  the  English  system  we 
moved  to  France;  then  it  was  the  centimes  and 
francs.  Here  not  only  the  money  system  but 
also  the  language  proved  troublesome  to  us.  We 
managed  to  master  the  former  in  a  short  while, 
hut  the  latter  was  slow  learning. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  we  left  the  camp,  near 
Le  Havre,  for  Camp  De  Meucon,  live  hundred 
kilometers  away.  Most  of  us  were  loaded  into 
box-cars  that  were  marked  8  chevaux  on  30 
hommes  (8  horses  or  30  men),  while  the  re- 
mainder were  loaded  into  coaches.  We  rode  in 
this  manner  for  three  nights  and  four  days,  arriv- 
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ing  at  the  city  of  Vannes  at  2  A.  M.,  June  Gth. 
We  unloaded  at  once  and  boarded  another  train, 
which  took  us  to  Camp  De  Meucon,  seven  kilo- 
meters from  Vannes. 

Arriving  at  the  camp  we  noticed  large 
wooden  barracks,  which  contained  many  cots, 
also  shower  baths  that  contained  room  enough 
for  sixty  or  seventy  men  at  one  time.  Stables 
were  immediately  built  to  accommodate  our 
horses.  In  a  short  time  a  schedule  was  put  into 
effect  that  prescribed  hard  work  for  us. 

We  received  our  French  75's,  which  later 
played  an  important  part  in  the  world  war. 
These  guns  were  entirely  different  from  our 
three-inch  pieces,  and  each  man  set  about 
the  task  of  learning  them  with  a  will  and  deter- 
mination. After  we  had  thoroughly  mastered 
these  guns,  a  competition  was  arranged  among 
the  different  batteries  of  the  53rd  Artillery  Bri- 
gade. The  result  was  that  our  battery  finished 
second  highest. 

(  Kir  men  were  later  divided  into  different 
squads,  some  learning  telephone  work,  instru- 
ment work,  and  more  about  the  French  75's, 
while  others  were  studying  the  art  of  camouflage, 
and  methods  to  detect  the  odor  of  gas.  We  were 
instructed  in  all  these  things  by  competent 
French  and  American  officers,  who  were  wound- 
ed while  at  the  front. 

Our  most  interesting  work  while  at  this 
camp  was  going  out  on  the  range  to  pick  a  posi- 
tion, where  we  went  through  all  maneuvers  that 
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we  would  have  had  to  do  if  we  were  in  a  real 
battle.  While  on  this  range  we  fired  a  three-hour 
barrage  at  night.  This  proved  successful;  there- 
fore, on  August  9th,  we  were  ordered  to  entrain 
at  Vannes,  As  we  were  all  tired  of  lying  around 
in  camp  while  so  man}'  other  boys  were  up  at  the 
front,  this  order  met  with  great  approval. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ON  OUR  WAV  TO  THE  FRONT 

We  loaded  up  at  Vannes,  using-  flat  cars  for 
our  75's,  fourgon  wagons,  water  carts  and  rolling 
kitchen.  The  horses  were  put  into  box  cars, 
which  were  about  half  the  size  of  our  American 
cars.  The  men  were  also  placed  in  these  box- 
cars, thirty  men  to  a  car.  Regardless  of  the  way 
we  traveled,  we  were,  nevertheless,  very  happy. 
We  spent  bur  time  in  singing  all  the  popular 
airs;  telling  stories  of  our  different  experiences 
in  our  lives  and  also  joking. 

We  remained  two  nights  and  two  days  in 
these  cars,  always  wondering  where  and  on  what 
front  we  were  to  take  up  a  position  against  the 
enemy.  Whenever  our  train  stopped  at  the  vari- 
ous stations  the  Red  Cross  was  always  on  the 
job,  giving  us  milk,  chocolate  and  coffee.  We 
were  certainly  thankful  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
these  luxuries  and  also  for  everything  else  they 
gave  us. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  August  11th  at 
five  o'clock  when  our  train  passed  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  from  that  time  on  we  knew  that  we 
were  to  participate  in  the  great  drive  and  at  what 
front  we  were  to  help  occupy.  It  was  not  until 
eight  o'clock  when  our  train  stopped  for  us  to 
unload  at  a  place  where  the  town  of  Maze  was 
once  situated.  This  was  our  first  real  view  of  a 
battlefield.  Pour  days  previous  one  of  the  fiercest 
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battles  of  the  war  was  fought  there.  We  were 
overlooking  large  hills  which  were  at  one  time  a 
stronghold  for  the  Germans,  and  also  many  row  s 
of  houses  with  nothing  left  but  the  foundation. 

After  unloading"  our  equipment  we  started 
out  for  a  hike  toward  the  front.  On  marching  a 
few  hundred  yards  we  noticed  a  German's  leg, 
with  a  boot  in,  extending  from  the  ground.  As 
we  proceeded  further  on  we  saw  a  German  ma- 
chine gun  nest,  containing  several  machine  guns 
and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  all  scattered 
around,  and  a  short  distance  from  there  we  saw- 
artillery  ammunition  lying  in  piles  from  five  to 
six  feet  high.  The  next  thing  that  attracted  our 
attention  was  a  sight  that  made  us  assume  a 
serious  aspect,  and  think  of  what  our  fate  might 
be  in  a  short  w  hile.  This  was  a  cemetery  w  here 
over  two  hundred  American  soldiers  from  our 
own  infantry  were  buried.  There  were  also  quite 
a  number  of  Germans  buried  there,  but  compara- 
tively few  when  considering  how  many  Ameri- 
cans lay  there.  The  reason  for  this  is  believed 
to  be  that  the  Germans  carried  their  wounded 
and  dead  back  to  Germany,  where,  it  is  thought, 
they  made  fats  and  oils  from  the  dead  bodies. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  crossed 
the  Marne  River,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Roncheres, 
just  eighteen  kilometers  from  our  starting  point 
eight  hours  previous.  Here  we  were  ordered  to 
stay  for  the  night.  We  were  glad  to  receive  this 
order,  as  we  were  a  little  tired  from  this  hike, 
even  though  it  proved  to  be  full  of  interest  to 
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each  of  us.  We  passed  through  many  little 
towns  that  had  been  shelled  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore. We  also  passed  two  aviators'  graves  and 
their  burst  planes.  One  of  these  was  Quentin 
Roosevelt's  grave.  All  along  the  road  and 
through  the  fields  were  graves  of  dead  comrades. 


Foundation  ok  a  Bridge  Across  the  Marne 


Toward  dusk  we  witnessed  our  first  aero- 
plane battle  from  a  distance.  One  plane,  we 
noticed,  was  brought  down  in  flames,  but  whose 
it  was  we  could  not  distinguish.  As  we  looked 
on.  in  wonder  and  amazement,  we  saw  a  German 
plane  come  over  and  shoot  down  one  of  our  bal- 
loons, in  flames. 

As  we  were  all  fatigued  by  our  hike,  we  re- 
tired early,  knowing  that  on  the  morrow  we  were 
to  be  on  the  move  again.  It  was  not  long,  after 
we  were  in  bed,  when  several  "Jerrie"  planes 
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came  over  and  dropped  bombs  in  our  vicinity,  one 
of  them  landing  on  a  field  hospital  near  us,  which 
contained  many  gassed  men. 

After  the  bombers  left,  we  could  hear  the 
rumble  of  the  guns  and  see  flashes  in  the  dis- 
tance that  lighted  up  the  whole  sky.  In  order 
to  be  better  prepared,  in  case  another  attack  was 
made  by  "Jerrie,"  a  test  gas  alarm  was  sounded 
shortly  afterwards,  and  everybody  put  on  their 
masks.  Masks  were  also  placed  on  the  horses. 
After  thirty  minutes  an  alarm  was  sounded  to 
remove  the  masks.  We  then  once  more  retired, 
only  to  be  reawakened  two  times  by  the  gas 
alarm,  as  real  gas  was  then  floating  in  the  air. 
So  thus  we  passed  this  night  and  morning  with 
very  little  sleep. 
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OUR   FIRST  BATTLE— FISMES  AND  VESLE  SECTOR, 
AUGUST  13TH  TO  18TH,  1918 

The  next  day  w  e  were  told  that  we  were  not 
to  leave  for  the  front  before  two  days.  All  our 
time  was  then  spent  in  preparing  to  go  into 
action.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
August  14th,  we  received  word  to  start  for  the 
front,  as  we  were  to  take  up  a  position  that 
night.  Six  o'clock  found  us  well  on  our  way;  but 
"Jerrie"  came  out  again  strong  and  tried  to 
destroy  the  morale  of  the  men  by  living  very  low 
over  our  column,  and  using  their  machine  guns 
(in  us.  Our  anti  aircraft  guns  and  aviators  soon 
chased  "Jerrie"  over  to  his  own  lines  without 
doing  much  damage  to  our  side. 

At  eleven  o'clock  thai  evening  we  were  in 
the  large  Eshelon  woods,  near  the  town  of 
Revigny.  W  e  expected  to  take  up  a  position 
that  same  night,  hut  word  was  received,  chang- 
ing our  previous  orders,  to  remain  at  Kshelon 
all  night.  We  were  told  to  leave  the  harness  on 
the  horses,  in  case  of  necessity;  also  to  have  their 
ga,s  masks  in  an  alert  position.  Alter  this  was 
completed  we  were  ordered  to  "hunk  up."  As 
we  were  preparing  to  execute  this  order,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  alarm  of  gas,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  we  had  our  masks  on.  We  were 
nervous  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  our  first  time 
up  near  the  front  ;  and  the  harking  of  the  large 
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guns  helped  to  greatly  increase  our  nervousness. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  we  heard  Sergeant  W  in. 
Clark  calling,  from  the  darkness,  for  someone  to 
bring  him  his  gas  mask.  He  had  left  his  mask 
behind  w  hile  he  was  out  looking  for  ammunition, 
and  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  immediately 
find  his  way  hack.  Luckily  the  gas  was  not 
very  strong;  otherwise,  we  would  have  then  had 
the  first  casualty  in  our  battery.     Again  that 


Re  vie,  ny 


night  we  received  little  sleep,  due  to  the  various 
gas  alarms. 

The  next  morning  a  detail  was  sent  out  to 
dig  pits  to  put  in  the  French  LVs,  in  order  to 
protect  them,  as  well  as  the  crews,  from  flying 
splinters.  It  took  the  largest  part  of  the  day  to 
dig  these,  but  at  6.30  P.  M.,  August  loth,  they 
were  completed  and  our  guns  were  in  position 
to  tire. 
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As  no  orders  were  received  to  fire  on  this 
day,  we  had  to  wait  patiently  before  giving 
"Jerrie"  a  few  upsets.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  were  all  nervous.  Each  one  of  us  had  a  dif- 
ferent imagination  about  the  front  and  its  hor- 
rors. It  was  on  this  day  that  we  had  our  first 
experience  of  having  a  shell  drop  real  close  to  us. 
When  the  shell  came  in  our  direction  we  heard  it 
whistle  as  it  was  going  through  the  air.  It  went 
so  quick  that  we  could  see  the  shell  explode  and 
hear  the  whiz  still  in  the  air. 

As  it  was  growing  late  that  evening  we 
heard  klaxons  sounding  from  a  distance.  The 
sound  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  us.  This  meant 
that  gas  was  in  the  air  and  it  would  soon  be  near 
us.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  our  klaxon  sound- 
ed, we  were  prepared  to  don  our  masks,  as  every- 
one had  great  fear  of  this  deadly  poison.  After 
wearing  our  masks  for  one  hour,  the  gladly- 
desired  sound  to  remove  masks  was  given.  For 
a  few  hours  later  we  could  still  detect  slight 
fumes  of  the  mustard  gas  in  the  air.  which  pre- 
vented us  from  sleeping  very  comfortably. 

The  next  morning  we  were  all  ready  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  time  to  send  over  some 
high  explosive  pills  to  "Jerrie,"  but  it  was  not 
until  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  when  our  first 
shot  was  fired  against  the  enemy.  This  shot  was 
fired  by  Sergeant  William  Clark's  crew,  with 
Corporal  Edward  Downey  as  gunner,  adjusting 
the  piece  on  a  cross  road  where  the  Germans  were 
bringing  supplies,  ammunition  and  soldiers  to 
the  front.    The  lanyard  was  pulled  by  Edward 
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Longacre,  No.  1  man,  who  fired  this  first  shot  of 
Battery  C,  107th  Field  Artillery,  against  the 
enemy.    This  shot  surely  must  have  been  a  good 


Pkotkctiox  for  Our  French  75  s 


one,  as  nearly  every  one  spat  on  it  or  else  put 
marks  on  it  for  good  luck.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  gun  crew  that  fired  the  shot  were 
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O'Learv,  Horvath,  G.  Jones,  Redfern  and  Luch 
Stiff  nell. 

Upon  completing  this  adjustment  we  were 
told  to  be  ready  to  fire  on  our  target  at  a 
moment's  notice,  as  the  road  was  under  direct 
observation  at  all  times.  Toward  evening  we 
w  ere  called  upon  to  fire  this  problem.  As  a  result 
serious  damage  was  done  to  the  Germans,  who 
were  bringing  an  ammunition  train  to  the  front. 
W  e  succeeded  in  breaking  their  morale  and  rout- 
in"  t he  entire  t rain. 

Captain  Whitaker,  commander  of  the 
Battery,  received  great  praise  for  this  good  work. 
Lieutenants  Knuckles  and  Adams  also  won  great 
cradit  for  acting  as  executive  officers  and  con- 
ducting the  fire. 

Shortly  after  our  tiring  we  were  given  a 
shower  of  Phosgene  mixed  with  tear  gas  that 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  wear  our  masks  for 
two  hours. 

The  next  day  things  began  to  grow  more 
interesting  for  us.  as  we  were  given  a  protective 
barrage  to  fire  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  bar- 
rage was  for  the  protection  of  our  infantry.  In 
case  the  Germans  tried  to  advance  or  send  out 
patrols,  the  artilleries  were  immediately  notified 
l>v  telephone  or  rocket  signals,  and  then  they 
were  to  give  "Old  Jerrie"  hell. 

On  August  17th,  at  10.30  P.  M .,  word  was 
received  over  the  'phone  that  the  artilleries  were 
to  send  over  a  barrage.  The  operator  on  the 
'phone  repeated  the  order  to  the  men  on  guard  at 
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the  guns,  who,  in  turn,  awakened  the  rest  of  the 
crews.  They  then  started  to  fire  immediately 
without  further  commands.  The  firing  lasted  for 
thirty  minutes,  and  was  divided  as  follows: 

Six  rounds  per  minute  for  ten  minutes,  five 
rounds  per  minute  for  ten  minutes,  four  rounds 
per  minute  for  five  minutes,  and  three  rounds  per 
minute  for  five  minutes,  making  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  rounds  per  gun.  or  five 
hundred  and  eighty  for  our  entire  battery.  There 
were  six  batteries  to  our  regiment,  and  three  reg- 
iments to  our  brigade,  which  meant  that  over  ten 
thousand  shells  were  fired  at  that  precise  moment 
at  the  enemy. 
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OUR   SECOND   BATTLE,   OISE-AISXE  OFFENSIVE, 
AUGUST  18TH  TO  SEPTEMBER  8TH,  1918 

In  the  meantime,  "Jerrie"  was  not  slow,  for 
he  surely  made  things  hot  for  us  at  times,  mostly 
at  mealtimes,  sending  over  high  explosives, 
shrapnel  and  gas  shells.  On  the  morning  of 
August  18th,  "Jerrie"  was  sending  over  shells 
thick  and  fast,  putting  them  very  close  to  us; 
hut  owing  to  our  good  position  on  the  slope  of  a 
steep  hill,  he  could  not  reach  us.  It  was  while  in 
this  position  that  Walter  Manney,  while  per- 
forming some  duty,  was  struck  in  the  chest  by  a 
Hying  fragment,  piercing  his  lung.  This  made 
the  first  casualty  in  our  Battery,  also  in  the  regi- 
ment. 

In  order  to  insure  us  better  protection,  we 
were  told  to  dig  dugouts  to  shield  us  from  flying 
fragments  of  shells.  Everyone  then  got  busy 
with  the  pick  and  shovel,  and  afterwards,  for 
hours  at  a  time.  "Jerrie"  kept  us  in  our  holes. 
Eater  we  found  it  necessary  to  establish  an  obser- 
vation post  near  the  infantry  front  line  in  order 
to  observe  our  own  tire.  By  so  doing  we  found 
it  possible  for  us  to  adjust  on  any  target. 

( )n  August  22nd,  at  live  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  gas  gong  was  sounded.  "Jerrie"  was 
shooting  over  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  mustard 
gas  combined,  which  made  our  breakfast  late,  as 
all  our  mess  was  spoiled.    At  7  P.  M.  our  men 
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were  once  more  detained  with  their  meal,  as  we 
were  called  away  from  mess  to  fire  on  a  building 
that  the  Germans  were  using  as  an  ohservation 
post.  After  adjusting  our  guns  on  the  building, 
we  fired  on  it.  As  a  result  we  completely  de- 
stroyed the  Germans'  ohservation  post,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  observe  their 
fire,  and  their  shells,  therefore,  went  astray. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  at  noon,  a  German 
kitchen  was  observed  going  toward  their  front 
lines.  Upon  making  sure  of  their  stopping  place, 
we  adjusted  on  that  position;  and  when  the  time 
came  to  fire,  we  sent  over  a  fierce  barrage.  TILs 
barrage  ended  in  serious  results  for  the  enemy, 
as  they  were  taken  unaware  while  eating  mess. 
Our  aviators  reported  many  killed  and  wounded. 
Later  in  the  day  "Jerrie"  sought  revenge  for  the 
damage  we  did  to  them  at  noon  by  sending  over 
a  great  quantity  of  mustard  gas.  As  our  guards 
were  always  posted,  we  were  once  more  enabled 
to  avoid  this  dreaded  gas. 

Up  until  this  time  we  were  very  fortunate  in 
confronting  nice  weather,  but  after  the  25th  of 
August  bad  weather  set  in,  and  from  then  on  we 
had  more  than  our  share.  This,  however,  did 
not  hinder  us  from  pushing  right  ahead  and  con- 
tinning  our  fire.  At  2  A.  M.,  August  25th,  we 
were  awakened  in  order  to  fire  our  usual  pro- 
tective barrage,  as  the  Germans  began  to  make 
a  counter-attack.  This  attack  did  not  last  very 
long,  and  after  getting  in  a  few  more  winks  of 
sleep  we  were  again  awakened  at  4  A.  M.,  for 
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"Jcrrie"  was  shelling  us  with  gas,  high  explosives 
and  shrapnel. 

We  had  always  been  anxious  to  send  over 
gas  shells  to  "Jerrie,"  but  our  opportunity  to  do 
so  did  not  come  until  August  28th,  at  10  P.  M., 
w  hen  we  sent  over  a  large  gas  barrage  that  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  mustard  gas. 
The  next  morning  we  fired  the  remainder  of  our 
gas  shells  at  the  enemy.  At  eleven-thirty  that 
evening  we  received  word  from  the  infantry  that 
the  Germans  were  trying  to  make  another  coun- 
ter-attack. W  e  were,  therefore,  ordered  to  fire 
another  protective  barrage,  which  proved  to  have 
had  serious  effects  on  the  enemy. 

The  following  day  our  infantry  reported 
that  they  were  being  troubled  by  some  German 
trench  mortars,  and  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  111th  Infantry  asked  our  commanding  officer 
to  make  efforts  to  clean  out  these  nests.  Our 
battery  was  given  this  problem  to  fire.  Lieuten- 
ant Adams  volunteered  to  go  out  to  the  observa- 
tion post  in  order  to  adjust  the  guns  on  it.  After 
making  the  adjustment  he  laid  down  a  barrage 
which  cleaned  out  the  nests  of  trench  mortars. 
Great  praise  was  received  for  this  work. 

During  the  days  we  just  passed  over  we  had 
fired  many  barrages  wdiile  the  infantry  attacked. 
It  had  required  great  skill  to  produce  any  effects 
on  the  enemy  as  they  were  dug  in  so  deep  and 
their  position  was  in  a  woods  that  afforded  them 
very  good  protection.  In  order  for  our  infantry 
to  attack  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  go  across 
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deep  swamps,  which  hindered  us  from  advancing 
rapidly. 

Early  in  the  morning"  of  August  29th  our 
observation  post  again  reported  that  something 
was  traveling  over  the  crossroads.  We  immedi- 
ately opened  fire  on  the  roads,  sending  over  a 
barrage,  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  hours  later 
that  we  could  note  what  damage  our  little  T-Vs 


The  Effects  of  Our  Barrage  ox  the  Enemy 


did.  We  then  saw,  all  along  the  road,  forms  of 
dead  horses,  upset  caissons  and  black  objects. 

At  10. 30  I'.  M.  orders  were  received  to  again 
tire  a  protective  barrage  at  once.  After  complet- 
ing our  bring,  four  enemy  bombing  planes  came 
over  and  tried  to  locate  the  guns  that  had  been 
firing  on  them.  It  appeared  that  they  located 
their  object  as  they  dropped  a  few  bombs  near 
our  position. 
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At  noon  on  September  1st,  "Jerrie"  shelled 
and  placed  a  barrage  to  the  right  of  our  guns, 
where  several  kitchens  were  feeding  our  men. 
One  shell  fell  in  the  mess  line,  killing  two  cooks 
and  wounding  twelve  other  men. 

We  spent  Labor  Day  laboring,  for  we  sent 
many  shells  over  to  the  enemy.  On  this  day  our 
aviators  also  labored,  as  three  of  our  planes  en- 
countered with  live  German  planes.  After  a  few 
minutes'  battle  and  exchange  of  lead,  a  German 
plane  fell  to  the  earth  in  flames.  The  other  four 
'"Jerries"  doubled  time  back  to  their  own  lines. 
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THE  ADVANCE  OVER  THE  VESLE  RIVER— CAPTURE 
OF  F1SMF.S  AND  FISMET 

The  next  day,  September  3rd,  the  enemy  was 
thirsty  for  revenge  on  account  of  our  previous 
day's  doings,  and  the  "Jerrie"  planes  came  over 
ten  strong.  They  encountered  two  of  our  planes 
and  sent  them  both  to  the  earth,  one  in  flames, 
while  the  other  had  to  volplane.  The  plane  that 
came  to  earth  in  flames  was  all  wrecked  and  the 
driver  was  cut  to  bits  from  the  force  of  the  plane 
landing.  The  man  in  the  other  plane  was  slightly 
wounded  through  the  chest.  A  section  of  our 
battery  set  out  immediately  to  rescue  him.  They 
put  him  in  an  ambulance  and  quickly  rushed  him 
to  a  hospital. 

On  this  same  day  we  put  over  a  large  bar- 
rage, while  the  infantry  advanced  over  the 
swamps  and  reached  Fismet.  Later  we  were 
told  to  reconnoiter  a  new  position.  It  was  at 
this  position  that  Lieutenant  Knuckles  was  taken 
away  from  the  battery  and  made  commander  of 
Battery  E. 

At  5  P.  M.,  on  September  4th,  we  moved  up 
from  this  new  position  to  a  point  one  kilometer 
above  St.  Gilles.  By  this  move  we  released  some 
very  important  points,  such  as  high  hills  that  the 
Germans  made  use  of  as  strongholds  and  obser- 
vation posts,  a  large  railroad  that  connected 
Metz,  Verdun  and  Soisson,  and  had  been  used 
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by  the  Germans  to  bring  supplies  and  troops  to 
the  front,  and  large  German  ammunition  dumps. 
We  were  ordered  to  have  our  guns  set  for  firing, 
hut  upon  so  doing  reports  came  to  the  effect  that 
the  famous  28th  Prussian  Guard  Division,  which 
had  opposed  us  a  few  times  previously,  was  re- 
treating and  we  were  to  move  over  the  Yesle 
River. 

( )n  the  next  morning,  after  the  2nd  Battalion 
had  also  crossed  over  the  river,  we  were  left 
behind  to  cover  them  up  until  they  placed  their 
guns  in  position.  This  had  to  be  done  in  order 
to  protect  the  infantry  at  all  times.  Early  on  the 
next  morning  we  were  told  to  move  forward. 
After  having  everything  fixed  ready  to  move, 
such  as  tearing  down  the  telephone  lines,  camou- 
flage and  guns,  and  having  all  the  carriages 
hooked  up,  orders  were  received  to  stay  in  the 
same  position,  as  the  Germans  established  a 
strong  resistance  past  Kismet.  The  2nd  Battal- 
ion had  a  hard  job  to  get  into  their  position  the 
night  before  because  the  Germans  had  put  over  a 
barrage  on  them.  We  were  then  ordered  to  clear 
away  the  woods  which  the  Germans  occupied, 
and  in  a  short  time  w  e  had  prepared  data  for  this 
barrage,  which  was  to  last  for  four  hours. 

Through  some  carelessness  or  mistake,  the 
fifth  gun,  or  kitchen,  was  stranded  from  the  bat- 
tery, and  we  had  to  do  without  anything  to  eat 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Nevertheless,  our  tiring 
continued,  and.  added  to  this  and  our  pangs  of 
hunger,  was  the  rain,  which  lasted  all  day  and 
night.    W  e  were  ordered  to  start  firing  our  bar- 
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rage  shortly  after  noon,  as  the  infantry  was  to 
go  over  the  top  then.  This  barrage  was  called  a 
rolling  one,  and  it  increased  every  hundred  yards. 
Later  our  observers  reported  that  the  enemy  was 
retreating.  At  the  same  time  we  saw  our  in- 
fantry go  over  the  top  in  waves,  advancing  at 
every  increase  of  the  range. 

We  had  tired  to  a  range  of  eighty-seven  hun- 
dred meters,  but  the  infantry,  regardless  of  our 


am 


Enemy  Plane  Caught  in  the  Lights 


range,  advanced  further  on.  The  enemy  must 
have  surely  been  angry  to  be  treated  this  way. 
However,  thev  did  not  seem  to  have  had 
enough,  for  shortly  after  dark  set  in  a 
dozen  "Jerrie"  planes  came  over  and  encircled 
over  our  position  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  the 
air.   The  grinding  of  these  machines  had  a  sickly 
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effect  upon  us,  sending- a  chill  through  everyone's 
body.  We  had  no  protection  from  them,  as  we 
never  knew  when  they  would  lift  their  tail-gate 
and  drop  a  few  bombs  on  us. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  saw  by  the  starlights 
that  these  planes  were  dropping  bombs  because 
they  had  found  their  target,  which  was  a  small 
patch  of  woods  directly  in  the  rear  of  our  gun 
position.  They  then  let  three  bombs  go  in  suc- 
cession, dropping  them  on  these  woods.  These 
bombs  barely  missed  some  fifty  men  who  were 
asleep  under  the  water  cart,  ration  cart  and 
kitchen,  but  they  cut  four  of  our  horses  so  bad 
that  we  had  to  kill  them  immediately.  One  of 
the  holes  made  by  the  bombs  was  large  enough 
to  bury  the  four  horses,  leaving  room  enough  to 
bury  three  more  besides,  livery  one  of  us  was 
very  nervous  that  night  and,  happy  to  state, 
we  were  lucky  that  we  had  received  no  casualties 
then. 

"Jerrie"  did  not  stop  with  what  he  had  done, 
but  continued  on  his  ruthless  slaughter  by  drop- 
ping bombs  every  hundred  feet  throughout  the 
woods.  In  these  woods  were  located  the  109th 
Machine  (urn  Battalion,  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing we  learned  that  eleven  of  their  men  and 
thirty  horses  were  killed. 


O  -3  C  ■* 
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On  September  8th,  at  'A  A.  M.,  we  received  the 
happy  news  that  we  were  to  he  relieved  by  the 
French  artillery.  A  rest  at  this  time  was  gladly 
appreciated  by  all.  as  we  were  badly  in  need  of 
equipment.  4  A.  M.  found  us  on  our  way  to  a 
resting  cam]),  plodding  through  a  heavy  down- 
pour of  rain  and  dee])  mud.  The  weather,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  worst  part,  as  "Jerrie"  was 
overhead  with  his  bombing  planes,  dropping  star- 
lights that  illuminated  the  surrounding  country 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  very  fortunate  for  us 
that  we  were  not  located,  or  perhaps  another  tale 
would  now  be  told. 

We  hiked  in  this  rain  and  mud  until  ten 
o'clock  that  morning,  when  we  pulled  into  a 
woods  very  cold  and  hungry.  The  cooks  set 
about  preparing  dinner,  but,  not  having  sufficient 
water,  we  were  kept  waiting  until  two  o'clock 
for  mess.  At  three  o'clock  we  were  lined  up  to 
go  to  Cohen  (renamed  by  us  "the  delousing  sta- 
tion") to  take  a  bath,  of  which  we  were  very 
much  in  need.  It  was  our  first  bath  since  our 
arrival  en  the  front. 

The  bathhouse,  which  was  a  somewhat  de- 
molished building,  contained  only  two  tanks,  one 
for  cold  water  and  the  other  for  hot  water.  After 
our  bath  we  were  taken  into  a  room  where  we 
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were  given  all  new  clothes,  making  sure  that  we 
were  free  from  cooties. 

The  next  morning  reveille  was  sounded  at 
5  A.  M.,  which  proved  to  he  a  novelty  to  hear 
once  more,  for  while  lip  at  the  front  there  were 
no  bugle  calls,  only  plenty  of  whistles  from  the 
shells  and  alarms  turned  in  by  the  gas  sniffers. 
We  did  not  have  to  fear  "Jerrie's"  guns  here,  as 
we  were  far  from  their  range. 

After  breakfast  we  were  told  to  get  ready 
to  start  on  a  hike.  It  was  raining  then,  as  usual, 
and  on  account  of  insufficient  horses  we  had  to 
walk  behind  the  carriages.  On  our  way  we  were 
accosted  by  a  colored  soldier  driving  a  two-mule 
team.  He  stopped  and  asked  us:  "How  fur  to 
Fere-en-Tardenois  ?"  One  of  us  replied:  "About 
twenty  kilometers."  "Lord,  man;  kill  a  meter 
hell:  kill  mules  and  all!"  he  exclaimed. 

At  noon  we  stopped  along  the  road  for  mess. 
Here  we  encountered  a  real  United  States  com- 
missary, where  we  bought  jam,  cakes  and  other 
delicacies.  One  hour  later  we  resumed  our  hike, 
and  at  six  o'clock  we  pitched  our  pup  tents  in 
the  rain  and  mud,  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the 
Marne,  which  was  at  one  time  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  battle  of  the  war.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  was  a  small  town,  well  lit  up  at  night.  It 
certainly  was  a  treat  for  us  to  see  these  lights  at 
night. 

After  a  cold  and  sleepless  night  we  were  up 
the  next  morning  at  5  A.  M.  in  order  to  continue 
our  hike.  There  was  no  change  in  the  weather. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  crossed  the  Marne  for 
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the  second  time,  tliis  time  being-  with  a  different 
sensation.  The  further  we  went  the  more  inter- 
esting the  scenery  was  to  ns,  as  we  were  going 
once  more  into  civilization.  We  passed  through 
the  great  vineyard  regions  where  the  grapes  were 
raised  to  produce  the  famous  wines  for  France. 
We  stopped  at  the  small  town  of  Vinay,  just 
five  kilometers  from  Epernay.  While  up  at 
the  front  we  received  our  pay  and  this  was  our 
firsl  chance  we  had  to  spend  it.  The  price  for 
articles  was  no  obstacle.  Such  prices  for  the  fol- 
lowing articles  were  asked  and  received: 

4  francs  for  a  small  can  of  jam,  or  for  shrimp. 

5  francs  for  a  bar  of  chocolate,  not  even  milk 
chocolate. 

3  francs  for  a  can  of  sardines. 

4  francs  for  a  small  cake  of  soap, 
francs  for  a  small  candle. 

As  a  franc  was  worth  between  eighteen  to 
nineteen  cents,  things  were  extraordinarily  high 
for  soldiers  over  there. 

We  remained  at  Vinay  for  three  days,  which 
made  a  very  good  rest  for  us.  Orders  were  then 
received  that  the  drivers  were  to  take  the  guns 
and  bike,  and  the  cannoneers  were  to  go  in 
trucks.  Owing  to  some  military  reason  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  trucks  for  this  night.  That 
meant  that  some  of  ns  were  to  have  another  day 
of  rest,  while  the  remainder  hiked.  By  six  o'clock 
the  following  night  we  were  a  few  kilometers 
away  from  Vinay.  We  had  been  crowded  into 
small  French  trucks,  twenty-live  to  a  truck,  being 
hardly  able  to  move  around  an  inch,  but  that  ride 
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will  never  be  forgotten.  We  sang  until  we  were 
hoarse,  and  that  was  not  until  the  wee  hours  in 
the  morning. 

After  traveling  one  hundred  and  twenty-live 
kilometers,  we  arrived  at  St.  Eulon,  four  kilo- 
meters from  St.  Dizier.  This  ride  was  a  secret 
move,  for  no  one  knew  just  where  we  were 
bound.  As  we  happened  to  be  three  days  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  battery,  we  were  given 
passes  into  St.  Dizier,  where  we  enjoyed  our- 
selves very  much. 

On  the  morning  of  September  16th  nearly 
everyone  from  the  battery  went  to  town.  Some 
of  us  returned  early  that  day,  while  the  rest  re- 
mained until  late.  At  10.80  P.  M.  orders  were 
brought  in  that  we  were  to  leave  at  eleven  o'clock 
with  full  pack.  Those  of  us  who  were  in  camp 
were  asleep  at  the  time  and  bad  to  be  awakened. 
We  then  made  our  rolls  in  the  dark,  not  being 
permitted  to  strike  a  match  for  fear  of  setting 
fire  to  the  bay  in  the  barn.  At  11  P.  M.  we  were 
lined  up,  but  without  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  the  men,  who  were  somewhere  in  St.  Dizier. 
Nevertheless,  we  started  to  hike,  with  full  pack, 
with  only  five  hundred  men  from  the  regiment, 
including  only  about  eighty-five  from  our  bat- 
tery. We  hiked  all  that  night  and  part  of  the 
next  day.  covering  thirty-five  kilometers,  arriv- 
ing at  the  town  of  Revigny  where  a  part  of  our 
battery  that  had  set  out  to  hike  from  Vinay  be- 
fore us  was  camping.  It  was  here  also  where 
the  remaining  men,  who  were  left  in  St.  Dizier, 
had  caught  up  to  us.    After  having  our  first  meal 
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in  twenty-four  hours,  we  pulled  out  at  six  o'clock 
with  orders  to  cover  twenty-five  kilometers. 

We  (raveled  again  all  night  without  any  sleep 
or  rest.  On  September  18th,  at  4  A.  M.,  we  came 
into  a  thick  woods,  where  we  were  ordered  to 
rest.  After  fixing  our  horses  up,  we  were  given 
until  ten  o'clock  to  sleep.  Everyone  of  us  was  so 
tired  that  we  slept  soundly,  regardless  of  the  rain 
and  mud.  Upon  awaking  we  had  mess.  After 
that  we  began  to  put  things  in  shape,  ready  to 
move  again  that  night. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  we  left  the 
woods  with  orders  to  cover  twenty  more  kilo- 
meters. At  three-thirty  the  following  morning 
we  arrived  at  our  destination,  a  large  woods  on 
the  crest  of  the  Vosges  Mountains.  We  then 
immediately  went  to  sleep  and  slept  until  nine- 
thirty.  A  few  hours  later  we  ate  in  the  rain.  The 
rain  seemed  more  regular  for  us  than  our  meals. 
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PREPARING  FOR  THE  DRIVE  IX  THE  ARGON XE 

SECTOR 

September  20th,  at  2  A.  M.,  found  us  once 
more  on  the  move,  traveling"  through  woods  and 
over  mountain  sides  until  we  reached  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest  several  hours  later.  Upon  arriving 
there,  we  knew  that  we  were  to  go  once  more 
into  action.  We  therefore  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  preparing  for  the  enemy.  By  late 
that  night  we  were  in  readiness  to  pull  out  and 
take  up  a  position.  Just  as  we  were  departing  a 
runner  brought  us  the  happy  news  that  we  were 
to  remain  where  we  were  for  another  day  in 
order  to  rest  up  better. 

All  our  moving  had  been  during  the  night. 
The  reason  for  this  was  to  keep  the  enemy 
unaware  as  to  what  front  the  Americans  were 
preparing  for  their  drive.  At  this  time  we  were 
preparing  for  a  drive  in  the  Argonne  sector. 

At  7.30  P.  M.  the  following  day  we  left  our 
resting  place  for  the  Eshelon.  We  met  the 
French,  who  were  returning  from  the  front  after 
being  relieved  by  our  division,  shortly  after  we 
departed.  They  were  so  glad  and  anxious  to  get 
away  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  traffic  rules. 
As  a  result,  it  took  us  three  hours  to  cover  the 
first  four  kilometers.  We  arrived  at  our  Eshelon 
early  the  next  morning.  We  were  then  told  to 
go  to  sleep,  as  we  were  not  to  take  up  a  position 
that  day. 
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Our  eshelon  was  just  three  kilometers  from 
Les  Islettes  and  seven  from  the  front.  The  time 
set  for  us  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  Argonne 
sector  was  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  night.  A  half 
hour  previous  to  this  time  found  us  in  a  small 
patch  of  woods,  which  was  to  he  our  position. 
\\  e  w  ere  not  nervous  upon  going  into  this  posi- 


A  German  Outpost 


tion  as  it  was  a  very  quiet  front,  and  from  reports 
there  were  not  many  Germans  there. 

Captain  VVhitaker  and  Corporal  Powers 
went  out  to  reconnoiter  our  new  position,  and 
they  brought  back  the  report  that  everything 
was  very  quiet,  and  the  Germans  and  French 
had  concrete  places  with  all  the  comforts  of 
home.  They  even  had  electric  lights  installed  in 
their  dugouts.  Our  position  was  north  of  Les 
Islettes,  in  a  small  clump  of  woods  near  Ya- 
rennes,  and  two  kilometers  from  the  German 
front  line. 
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We  received  orders  to  prepare  for  a  large 
barrage  that  was  to  drive  the  Germans  miles 
from  their  position.  W  e  spent  a  whole  day  in 
bringing  caisson  after  caisson  of  ammunition  to 
our  gun  position,  making  telephone  communica- 
tion and  cutting  away  all  necessary  trees  in  order 
to  have  a  clear  field  to  lire.  Our  observation 
post  was  established  near  the  front-line  trenches, 
in  a  tree  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  Iiefore 
being  permitted  to  go  out  to  the  observation  post 
we  had  to  put  on  French  uniforms.  Our  passage 
way  to  the  observation  post  was  through  a  net- 
work of  trenches  that  were  over  three  years  old. 
These  trenches  were  lined  with  willow  work  on 
the  sides,  while  the  floors  were  covered  with 
boards. 

For  three  years  this  surrounding  land  was 
undisputed  territory.  \  few  times  it  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy,  but  always  retaken 
by  the  French.  During  the  fourth  year  there, 
very  little  firing  was  done.  This  territory 
showed  a  great  picture  of  "No  Man's  Land,"  as 
the  trees  were  cut  off  at  all  angles  by  bullets  and 
shells,  and  the  ground  was  barren  and  dug  up 
by  exploding*  shells. 

When  the  Americans  were  put  into  this  sec- 
tor our  division  did  much  toward  retaining  this 
land  and  blockading  the  Germans'  advance  into 
Paris.  We  were  previously  cited  by  General 
Pershing  for  our  good  work  at  Chateau- 
Thierry.  No  doubt  this  earned  us  a  place  equal 
to  any  of  the  other  divisions. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ARGONXE  FOREST, 
SEPTEMBER  26TH  TO  OCTOBER  10TH,  1918 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on  September 
25th,  our  whole  front  seemed  as  if  hell  had  turned 
loose.  From  every  nook  and  corner  a  gun  was 
heard  harking.  The  sky  was  all  lit  up  from  the 
Hashes  of  the  guns  and  rockets.  The  heavy  artil- 
lery had  opened  up  to  cut  the  barbed  wire  in 
"No  Man's  Land"  in  order  to  permit  the  infantry 
to  pass  through  at  early  morn  the  next  day.  The 
light  artillery  did  not  open  up  until  4  A.  M.  the 
next  day,  with  a  creeping  barrage,  which  could 
permit  the  infantry  to  advance  under  it. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  September  26th,  Cor- 
poral Walters,  who  was  gunner  on  our  fourth 
piece,  was  wounded  by  an  exploding  shell. 
Enough  could  not  be  said  of  Corporal  Walters's 
work,  as  he  was  always  cool  and  always  accurate. 

Most  of  the  enemy,  unable  to  withstand  this 
attack,  retreated,  while  the  others  remained  in 
their  dugouts.  The  enemy  thought  that  by  re- 
treating they  would  avoid  the  barrage  and  all 
our  shelling  would  go  to  waste;  but  our  infantry, 
who  were  at  their  heels,  'phoned  to  our  head- 
quarters to  increase  our  range.  The  result  was 
that  we  completely  routed  the  enemy  and  outwit- 
ted them. 

Earl)'  the  next  morning  a  battery  from  the 
1st   Battalion  and  one  from  the  2nd  moved  up 
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in  back  of  the  infantry  and  helped  them  to 
advance  by  cleaning  ont  all  the  machine  gun 
emplacements  of  the  enemy.  The  rest  of  the 
batteries  fired  until  11  A.  M.,  when  we  received 
orders  to  close  up  station  and  move  forward,  as 
the  enemy  was  far  out  of  our  range.  While  ad- 
vancing we  passed  about  five  hundred  German 
prisoners,  mostly  old  men,  who  were  found  in 


500  German  Prisoners  Captured 


their  dugouts  with  their  hands  up  in  the  air  and 
shouting  "Kamerad!  Kamerad!" 

We  advanced  six  kilometers  over  shell-torn 
roads.  In  some  places  we  had  to  wait  until  engi- 
neers repaired  the  road.  Dead  Germans  were 
scattered  along  the  roads  and  fields.  Some  were 
cut  up  badly,  with  their  legs  and  arms  off,  and 
quite  a  few  had  their  heads  completely  severed 
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While  waiting-  for  a  small  stretch  of  road  to 
be  repaired,  our  battery  was  halted  in  front  of  a 
first-aid  station  that  had  just  been  established  in 
a  shell-torn  house.  Immediately  afterwards  hun- 
dreds of  wounded  American  boys  were  there. 


Dead  Germans  Were  Scattered  Along  the  Roads  and  Fields 


Many  had  their  arms  and  legs  hanging  on  by 
1  breads,  others  were  shot  in  the  chest,  head  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  It  was  such  a  piteous 
and  sorrow  ful  sight  that  makes  a  person  feel 
sure  that  Sherman  was  right.  With  all  their 
sufferings  not  a  single  groan  was  uttered  from 
their  lips. 

After  advancing  a  kilometer  above  Yar- 
ennes,  we  were  stopped,  because  the  Germans 
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were  making  the  woods  at  Chatel  their  strong- 
hold. Our  guns  were  immediately  put  in  position 
w  hile  the  enemy  machine  guns  were  whizzing  all 
around  us.  W  e  were  then  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  enemy's  position.  In  these  woods  the 
Germans  had  left  rear  guards  with  the  machine 
guns,  so  that  the  main  hod}-  of  their  army  could 
retreat,  if  necessary,  without  much  loss  of  life. 
We  noted  later  that  most  of  the  men  who  had 
operated  the  machine  guns  were  chained  to  them. 
During  the  night  a  patrol  of  our  infantry  was 
sent  out  to  destroy  these  machine  gun  nests. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  patrol  returned  and 
reported  to  Captain  Whitaker  that  we  would  not 
be  bothered  any  more  by  these  guns,  as  they  had 
cleaned  them  all  out. 


Tanks  Going  Into  Action 
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Early  the  next  morning  we  witnessed  our 
first  tanks.  They  were  going  toward  the  front 
line  in  preparation  for  another  drive.  At  the 
same  time  our  infantry  went  over  the  top,  and 
shortly  afterward  trucks  were  bringing  many  of 
our  men  back  wounded.  The  traffic  blocked 
many  of  the  trucks  for  hours  and  the  wounded 
had  to  remain  on  these  trucks  and  suffer,  without 
proper  medical  attention.  The  traffic  rules  were 
that  w  hen  a  drive  was  being  made,  ammunition 
and  men  go  forward  first.  As  a  result  many  of 
these  wounded  men  suffered  for  hours  along  the 
road  with  only  first-aid  dressing. 

All  our  spare  men  were  put  to  work  carry- 
ing ammunition  in  preparation  for  a  large  bar- 
rage which  we  were  going  to  send  over  to  the 
enemy,  in  order  to  chase  them  out  of  the  thick 
woods.  In  the  morning  of  September  28th  we 
started  to  tire  on  machine  gun  emplacements  and 
trenches.  This  firing  lasted  all  that  day  and 
most  of  that  night.  We  succeeded  in  chasing  the 
linn  for  many  miles,  and  as  a  result  we  had  to 
once  more  change  our  position,  as  they  had  run 
away  from  our  range. 

Captain  Whitaker  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  acting  as  major,  and  he  was  told 
to  have  the  batteries  in  position  at  a  certain  time, 
but  owing  to  the  heavy  traffic  and  bad  roads  he 
was  delayed. 

The  colonel,  for  some  unknown  reason,  re- 
lieved the  captain  of  his  command.  This  was  a 
hard  blow  to  the  captain  as  well  as  all  the  men. 
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Captain  Whitaker,  on  account  of  his  remarkable 
work,  earned  for  himself  a  place  among  the  best 
officers  of  the  American  Expeditionary  forces. 
He  had  been  assigned  as  commander  of  Battery 
C.  since  1912,  and,  while  at  the  border,  the  boys 
had  loved  him  like  a  father.  When  we  were  called 
into  service  to  answer  this  great  cause  he  looked 
after  us  just  like  a  father  would  his  children. 

The  captain  was  put  in  charge  of  the  eshe- 
lons,  the  service  of  supplies.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  demanded  a  trial.  He  was  granted  it,  and  the 
outcome  of  it  proved  that  all  the  charges  brought 
against  him  were  false  and  without  foundation. 
Captain  Whitaker  was  then  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  transferred  to  another  regiment  or  else  be 
given  an  honorable  discharge.  He  accepted  the 
latter. 

As  we  were  going  up  to  a  forward  position, 
General  Pershing  passed  us  in  his  machine  while 
going  toward  the  front.  When  we  reached  our 
position,  Corporal  J.  Shaffer  and  Corporal  P. 
Davis  were  sent  out  to  look  for  Lieutenant  Lester 
Smith,  who  had  been  sent  out  for  laison  duty  for 
the  107th  Field  Artillery,  and  whom  we  feared 
some  trouble  had  befallen.  After  several  hours 
of  searching  and  many  narrow  escapes  at  the 
front  line,  Corporals  Shaffer  and  Davis  returned 
without  finding  any  trace  of  Lieutenant  Smith. 
However,  the  following  night  Lieutenant  Smith 
returned  to  the  battery  after  being  lost  with  our 
own  infantry. 

We  then  continued  on  our  way.  At  one 
point  the  road  had  been  blocked,  and  we  were 
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forced  to  go  through  fields.  Once  more  it  began 
to  rain.  We  found  the  traveling  very  hard  on 
.account  of  this  rain  and  of  the  numerous  shell 
holes.  In  some  places  the  wheels  sank  to  the 
hubs  and  this  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  use 
hand  power  to  get  the  wagons  out.  The  terri- 
tory we  were  then  traveling  over  had  a  few  hours 
previously  been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  but  were 
forced  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  the  ferocious 
attack  of  the  Americans. 

In  one  of  the  fields  we  came  across  several 
German  machine  gun  emplacements,  with  three 
machine  guns  and  belts,  and  four  dead  Germans 


IN  A  OI-.KmAN   MaCHINK  IrVN    t'.M  1'LACEMENT 


lying  alongside  them.  At  the  top  of  one  of  these 
nests  were  serveral  shell  holes  caused  by  an  ex- 
plosion from  one  of  our  shells,  which,  no  doubt, 
killed  the  operators  and  perhaps  injured  others. 
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By  night  everyone  of  us  was  soaked  to  the 
skin.  It  hecame  so  dark  that  one  could  not  see 
his  hand  in  front  of  him.  We  then  went  into 
puddles  of  water  up  to  our  knees.  Besides  this 
it  was  very  cold  and  chilly  and  we  did  not  have 
any  supper.  As  there  were  no  signs  of  any  place 
of  shelter  near  by  things  began  to  grow  disagree- 
able and  gloomy. 

YVe  had  not  gone  much  further  before  we 
were  ordered  to  place  our  guns  in  position  ready 
to  tire.  The  guns  were  placed  on  soft  mud,  and 
after  we  bred  a  few  rounds  the  wheels  sank  in  up 
to  the  hubs.  It  required  every  ounce  of  strength 
for  the  men  to  move  it  out.  W  e  were  then  told 
to  bunk  up  for  the  night.  This  was  almost  the 
next  thing  to  impossibility,  as  the  mud  was  a 
foot  dee])  and  the  rain  showed  no  signs  of  ceas- 
ing. Nevertheless,  we  were  very  tired  and  sleepy, 
so  we  made  the  best  of  it.  Some  slept  all  night 
standing  up  alongside  the  guns,  while  others  just 
made  a  bed  from  the  mud.  If  there  ever  was  a 
despondent  crowd  of  bows  we  sure  were  it  that 
night.  The  only  thing  we  had  to  look  forward  to 
was  a  clear  day  on  the  morrow. 

After  spending  a  restless  and  disagreeable 
night,  we  were  up  at  daybreak,  feeling  cold,  stiff, 
hungry  and  sore.  Several  large  fires  were  im- 
mediately started,  in  order  to  warm  us  up.  This 
came  as  a  relief  somewhat,  but  there  were  no 
signs  of  eats.  Our  kitchen  had  not  shown  up 
for  thirty-six  hours,  and  all  that  we  had  was  a 
little  of  the  reserve  iron  rations,  consisting  of 
bully  beef  and  a  box  of  hard  tack.    ( )ur  work  had 
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to  continue  all  the  same.  That  is,  we  had  to 
move  our  guns  out  of  the  soft  mud  on  to  solid 
ground,  in  order  to  tire  the  problem  that  had  been 
given  us  the  night  previous.  "Jerrie"  was  also 
busy  that  morning,  for  he  started  to  shell  in  our 
vicinity.  Many  of  the  shells  came  very  close 
to  us. 

Our  position  was  in  a  valley  on  a  slight 
slope  of  a  hill.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
were  many  dead  Americans,  who  were  unburied. 
Some  were  in  their  original  firing  position,  with 
their  guns  to  their  shoulders.  In  a  clump  of 
trees  near  by  there  were  four  machine  gun  em- 
placements sunk  in  the  ground.  They  were  made 
of  armor-plate  with  small  openings  to  fire 
through.  Directly  in  front  of  these  nests  were 
twenty  dead  Americans,  killed  while  charging 
these  machine  gun  emplacements. 

On  this  same  ground  the  Germans  began  to 
build  a  base  for  a  large  Bertha,  which  consisted 
of  a  hole  fifty  feet  deep,  fifty  feet  wide  and  fifty 
feet  long,  with  iron  rods  stuck  in  the  ground  a 
foot  apart.  Cement  was  poured  on  top  of  these 
rods.  The  Germans  did  not  complete  this,  as  we 
prohibited  it  by  our  advance.  Later  in  the  day- 
tractors  brought  in  a  battery  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-live  rifles  and  placed  them  in  the  rear  of  our 
guns.  Our  commanding  officer  objected  to  this 
procession,  but  it  did  not  help.  Lieutenant  John 
Smith  was  then  our  battery  commander.  He 
proved  to  be  a  capable  and  competent  man. 
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On  the  next  day,  September  30th,  volunteers 
were  asked  to  fire  a  German  77,  which  our  regi- 
ment had  captured  together  with  three  carloads 
of  ammunition.  Sergeant  Finnegan  readily  vol- 
unteered his  services  and  was  found  competent  to 
take  charge  of  the  gun.  The  following  men  also 
volunteered:  T.  Benjamin,  as  acting  gunning- 
corporal;  Knawer,  No.  1;  J.  Clark,  No.  2;  Fishel, 
No.  3,  and  Schultz,  No.  4. 

Sergeant  Finnegan  fired  the  gun  with  won- 
derful marksmanship,  arranging  the  gun  in  order 
for  the  shell  to  light  behind  the  lines.  He  was 
then  given  other  problems,  such  as  tiring  on 
crossroads,  cantonments  and  trenches.  Ser- 
geant Finnegan  had  previously  been  in  charge  of 
the  2nd  section  gun  crew,  but  when  he  volun- 
teered his  services  to  fire  the  77's,  the  second  sec- 
tion was  left  in  charge  of  Corporal  Greth. 
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Ol'K  POSITION  IN  "DEATH  VALLEY" 

By  October  1st  the  Germans  were  still  .send- 
ing them  over.  The  living  pieces  often  came  very 
close  to  us;  in  fact,  some  went  through  the 
ammunition  wagon  of  the  1st  section.  Firing 
kept  up  almost  continuously  through  the  whole 
night  of  October  1st.  Ik-sides  shelling,  the  Ger- 
mans had  sent  over  three  strong  gas  attacks,  but 
we  were  again  prepared  for  them.  It  was  on  this 
day  that  we  received  new  data  for  harassing  fire. 
This  tire  consisted  of  tiring  on  various  targets, 
instead  of  concentrating  on  only  one  target. 

( )ur  new  targets  were  a  cavalry  camp  where 
many  soldiers  and  horses  were  stationed  and  a 
German  hospital  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
buildings.  It  was  against  our  principle  of  war 
to  lire  at  hospitals,  but  this  one  had  machine 
guns,  anti-aircraft  guns  and  ammunition  stored 
there.  We  were,  therefore,  justified  in  tiring  on 
this  hospital. 

(  )ur  first  gun  crew  had  been  on  duty  for 
nearly  two  weeks  straight,  going  without  much 
sleep  and  having  little  to  eat.  Volunteers  were 
then  asked  to  make  up  a  second  gun  crew  and 
the  boys  readily  offered  their  services. 

On  October  .'2nd  we  were  gratefully  sur- 
prised to  receive  chocolates  and  cakes  trom  the 
Red  Cross.  This  had  been  our  first  sweets  for 
some  time.     Later  in  the  day,  while  Sergeant 
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Barkley  was  washing*,  a  shell  exploded  two 
yards  from  him,  throwing  mud  all  over  him 
and  the  others  who  were  near  by.  This  shell  did 
not  cause  any  damage,  owing  probably  to  the 
condition  of  the  weather.  It  had  just  stopped 
raining,  therefore  making  the  ground  very  soft, 
and  the  shell  exploded  after  it  had  dug  itself  in 
the  ground. 

During  the  whole  morning  and  afternoon 
"Jerrie"  was  sending  shells  over  in  all  directions, 
which  made  it  very  unsafe  for  anyone  to  stay 
around.  In  the  afternoon  the  lieutenants  ordered 
a  large  dugout  to  be  dug  for  the  protection  oi 
the  men.  After  work  had  been  progressing  rap- 
idly, a  large  German  88  was  sent  over  and  made 
a  direct  hit  on  the  half-completed  dugout.  The 
cries  and  sight  that  followed  made  us  sick  at 
heart.  Groans  were  coming  from  those  who 
were  still  alive.  Blood,  arms,  legs  and  bodies 
w  ere  scattered  around  on  the  sides  of  the  dugout. 
Work  was  immediately  started  to  give  those 
that  were  still  alive  first  aid.  The  following  were 
killed  outright,  never  knowing"  what  even  hit 
them  : 

I  lieutenant  I  .ester  Smith 
Saddler  Cowed 
Private  W  ade  Werner 
Private  Elmer  Harris 
Private  Charles  Kramer 

The  one  most  seriously  wounded  was  Lieu 
tenant  Storres.    lie  had  both  legs  and  arms  off. 
Medical  men  claimed  that  he  had  the  strongesl 
constitution  of  any  man  they  had  ever  laid  eyes 
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on.  After  being  placed  into  an  ambulance  he 
raised  his  head  and  said:  "Isn't  this  a  hell  of  a 
mess?"  The  doctors  did  not  expect  him  to  live 
over  two  hours,  but  he  lived  for  two  days. 

Lieutenant  Adams  had  two  splinter  wounds 
in  the  chest,  one  of  them  p:erced  his  arm.  He 
remained  conscious  the  whole  time. 

Sergeant  Hughes  was  wounded  through  the 
hip,  and,  after  being  placed  in  the  ambulance, 
said:  "I'll  get  the  dirty  Hun  who  did  this." 

Corporal  Powers  was  wounded  very  seri- 
ously, having  one  leg  off  and  the  other  hanging 
on  by  threads.  lie  was  in  a  semi-conscious  state, 
but  managed  to  say  that  he  was  all  right. 

Mechanic  Kelley,  Privates  Clarence  Troxell, 
Hubisack,  Binch  and  Booze  were  slightly  wound- 
ed with  the  flying  splinters  of  the  same  shell. 
Sergeant  Fred  Wood  and  Private  George  Man- 
ney  were  also  slightly  wounded,  but  would  not 
go  to  the  hospital. 

This  sad  affair  had  a  great  effect  upon  us, 
as  we  had  seen  our  first  men  go  down.  These 
men  were  well  liked  in  the  battery  and  they  had 
proved  to  be  very  valuable,  ranking  with  our  best 
men.  After  burying  the  dead,  with  services, 
which  were  given  by  Chaplain  Peters,  a  very  sad 
feeling  reigned  over  the  battery.  It  had  left  our 
minds  in  a  very  nervous  state.  The  Germans 
were  still  shelling  us,  and  throughout  it  all  the 
remainder  of  men  continually  thought  of  what 
their  fate  might  be  any  minute. 
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Our  battery  was  in  bad  need  of  officers,  as 
three  of  the  four  officers  were  taken  away  from 
us,  leaving  only  one  second  lieutenant  in  charge 
of  the  battery.  On  account  of  this  terrible  shell- 
ing- of  the  enemy,  everyone  of  us  was  chased  up 
the  valley,  where  no  shelling  was  going  on,  but 
Sergeants  Clark,  Finnegan,  Wood,  Eyrich,  Cor- 
porals Downey,  Greth,  Wood  and  Bell  would 
not  leave  their  guns.  Shells  were  bursting  only 
a  few  feet  away  from  them.  The  telephone  oper- 
ator also  kept  at  his  post  with  unflinching  duty. 

Lieutenant  John  Smith,  knowing  that  the 
Germans  had  the  range  on  us,  asked  permission 
to  move  the  guns  to  a  new  position.  After  receiv- 
ing the  consent,  we  moved  the  guns  up  closer  to 
the  German  lines,  placing  them  temporarily  in 
an  open  field,  as  we  had  first  to  fire  a  gas  barrage 
on  the  cavalry  camp. 

Corporal  Garber  and  Private  Voder  volun- 
teered to  run  the  line  from  our  old  position  to  our 
new  position  by  splicing  the  new  line  to  the  old 
one.  While  they  were  connecting  the  two  lines 
together,  the  Germans  began  to  shell  them.  The 
two  men  succeeded  in  doing  the  splicing,  but  how 
they  ever  escaped  without  injury  is  more  than 
can  be  answered. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  us  that  we  had 
moved  from  the  old  position,  because  the  enemy 
had  laid  a  barrage  that  night  where  our  guns  had 
been  placed  and  where  our  men  had  slept.  It 
seemed  that  Providence  was  with  us  at  all  times. 

In  the  morning  we  moved  our  guns  from  this 
open  field  to  a  position  in  the  woods  formerly 
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occupied  by  the  Germans.  This  move,  however, 
proved  to  be  just  as  had  as  our  position  in  the 
valley,  as  "J erne"  seeured  direct  observation  on 
us  there.  W  hen  anyone  attempted  to  go  out  to 
the  guns,  "Jerrie"  sent  over  a  small  barrage.  As 
a  result  we  were  ordered  to  remain  in  our  dug- 
outs, which  had  been  built  bv  the  Germans. 


A  Large  German  Dugout 


However,  at  night  we  were  called  upon  to  fire  a 
gas  barrage  on  an  ammunition  train  that  was  ap- 
proaching the  front. 

Before  going  in  to  attack,  our  commanding 
officer  reported  to  us  the  circumstances  we  w  ere 
in,  stating  that  serious  results  might  be  our 
reward  if  we  fire  in  thai  position.  Nevertheless, 
vve  had  received  orders  from  the  major  to  attack, 
and  orders  in  the  army  had  to  be  obeyed,  and 
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without  a  moment's  hesitation  we  set  our  guns 
blazing  away.  But  it  was  not  more  than  a  few 
minutes  later  when  the  Germans  returned  the 
lire,  and  we  immediately  scattered  for  our  dug- 
outs, escaping  without  any  loss  or  injury  of  men. 

On  the  morning  of  October  ~>th  we  were 
ordered  to  tire  a  smoke  barrage  in  order  to  permit 
the  stretcher  bearers  to  go  out  and  recover  the 
American  wounded  soldiers.  When  the  shells 
exploded  they  sent  out  a  smoke  screen  that  kept 
the  enemy  from  observing  what  we  were  doing. 
Toward  evening  we  were  ordered  to  lire  another 
barrage.  Upon  so  doing,  the  enemy  immediately 
returned  fire,  and  we  had  to  make  once  more  for 
our  dugouts.  This  time  "Jerrie"  made  a  direct 
hit  on  the  1st  section  ammunition,  setting  it  on 
lire  and  putting  two  holes  in  trail  of  the  gun. 
Many  coats,  blankets  and  fuses  were  destroyed 
by  the  lire  from  the  fuses  and  ammunition. 

The  next  day  "Jerrie"  was  over  after  us  with 
thirteen  planes,  with  not  an  allied  plane  in  sight. 
'Idle  enemy  was  surely  supreme  in  the  air  at  this 
front,  going  and  coming  as  they  pleased.  We 
often  saw  as  many  as  twenty  allied  planes  in  the 
air  at  one  time,  but  somehow  or  other  they  were 
never  about  w  hen  "Jerrie"  came  over.  No  dam- 
age was  done  to  us  then. 

On  October  7th  several  hundred  German 
prisoners  were  captured.  From  them  we  learned 
that  they  were  from  the  28th  Division  Prussian 
Guards.  Shortly  afterwards,  while  it  was  rain- 
ing very  hard,  we  received  orders  to  move  up  as 
soon  as  it  got  dark. 
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Several  Hundred  German  Prisoners  Captured 


As  a  result,  we  left  at  6  P.  M.  and  were  soon 
traveling"  over  roads  that  were  torn  by  shells  and 
overflowed  with  water.  At  2  A.  M.  we  took  up 
a  position  which  was  a  short  distance  above 
Chatel.  It  was  still  pouring  down  with  rain  and, 
being  very  tired  and  sleepy,  we  once  more  slept 
in  mud.  Upon  waking  the  next  morning  we 
found  ourselves  sleeping  alongside  of  dead  Ger- 
mans, some  having  their  heads  off.  We  later 
learned  that  the  Germans  had  been  chased  from 
this  ground  the  day  before. 

On  this  morning  word  was  received  that  the 
Germans  had  again  retreated  during  the  night. 
Lieutenant  John  Smith  and  Corporals  Williams 
and  Garber  went  out  to  reconnoiter  a  new  posi- 
tion. After  walking  several  kilometers  they  ran 
into  a  German  base  hospital,  consisting  of  twenty 
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building's.  The  first  building  they  entered  proved 
to  be  an  operating  building,  and  the  first  sight 
that  greeted  them  was  a  dead  German  soldier,  on 
an  operating  table,  with  one  of  his  legs  off.  It 
appeared  that  when  the  Hun  retreated  he  left  his 
comrades  behind  to  die.  They  met  a  similar 
sight  in  a  second  building.  In  another  they 
found  medicines,  bandages,  splints  and  various 
medical  appliances.  Numerous  machine  gun  - 
were  lying  about  the  hospital. 

After  these  men  located  a  suitable  position, 
our  battery  pulled  up  to  it.  This  position  was  in 
an  orchard,  under  direct  observation  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  two  balloons  floating  directly 
over  our  right  flank.  We  were  called  upon  t  > 
fire  just  two  hours  after  we  were  in  our  new 
position.  That  night  we  made  our  sleeping  quar- 
ters in  a  large  German  dugout  about  seventy-five 
feet  deep. 

The  next  morning  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  what  effects  our  shells  had  on  the  Ger 
mans,  as  we  were  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
German  cavalry  camp,  which  was  our  problem. 
We  noted  many  demolished  buildings,  de  i  '. 
horses  and  dead  German  soldiers. 

The  Germans  undoubtedly  anticipated  upo  - 
staying  at  this  camp  a  long  time,  as  they  ha  ' 
planted  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  These  vegetable 
certainly  came  in  handy  to  us  as  we  were  gla 
that  the  Germans  never  derived  any  benefit  fror/ 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

OUR  RELIEF  FROM  THE  MEUSE-ARGONNE  SECTOR. 
ASSIGNMENT    WITH    SIXTH    FRENCH  ARMY 
CORPS   IX    BELGIUA1,   UNDER  DIRECT 
LEADERSHIP  OF  KING  ALBERT 

On  October  9th  we  received  orders  to  pre- 
pare data  for  a  large  creeping  barrage  to  be  tired 
mi  the  next  day;  but  that  night,  through  some 
different  orders,  we  were  told  that  we  were  to 
be  relieved  of  our  duty  and  that  we  would  move 
hack  for  a  rest.  W  e  w  ere  then  told  to  go  to  bed 
and  get  a  good  sleep  in  order  to  leave  for  a  hike 
tlie  next  morning.  At  !)  1'.  M .  we  w  ere  in  bed 
asleep,  only  to  be  awakened  an  hour  later  so  as 
to  get  read)-  to  depart  at  once.  We  began  to 
then  realize  that  orders  in  the  army  were  quite 
changeable. 

It  surely  was  good  fortune  that  we  left  our 
position  at  that  time  as  we  later  learned  that  the 
enemy  had  sent  over  a  heavy  barrage  in  the  exact 
position  that  we  had  vacated.  We  hiked  all  that 
night,  hut  stopping  along  the  road  for  hours  at 
a  time  on  account  of  the  traffic  over  these  bad 
roads  being  blocked.  We  were  so  cold  then  that 
it  was  necessary  to  build  fires  in  the  open. 
"Jerrie"  then  came  over  our  heads  immediately 
in  their  bombers.  As  a  result  the  tires  were  im- 
mediately put  out  and  we  had  to  remain  cold. 

We  arrived  at  our  new  quarters  at  11  A.  M.. 
tired,  hungry  and  sleepy.    We  were  then  served 
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dinner,  and  after  that  we  went  to  bed  and  slept 
soundly  until  the  next  morning.  When  we 
awoke  we  assumed  a  more  refreshed  appearance. 
We  immediately  began  work  by  cleaning  away 
all  the  mud  and  cleaning  up  the  harness  and 
horses. 

During  the  previous  night  the  Germans  had 
sent  over  a  strong  gas  attack,  doing  no  damage, 
and  in  the  morning  a  certain  troop  was  relieved 
by  a  part  of  the  92nd  Division  (colored  troops). 
During  this  night  while  the  colored  troops  were 
on  duty  another  gas  attack  was  sent  over.  The 
next  morning  we  had  managed  to  pick  up  a  wire- 
less message  that  the  Germans  had  sent  from  the 
front  to  the  rear  and  it  read  thus:  "We  have 
gassed  them  until  they  were  black  in  the  face,  and 
still  they  come." 

The  next  day  we  were  to  take  a  cootie  bath 
which  we  needed  very  badly.  After  the  bath  we 
expected  new  clothing,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  weren't  any,  we  had  to  put  on  our  old 
clothes.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  these  cooties 
was  to  put  on  an  entire  change  of  clothes;  there- 
fore, we  were  still  bothered  with  these  pests,  or 
livestock,  as  we  called  them.  We  had  gone  al- 
ready for  a  month  without  taking  off  our  clothes. 
Many  days  we  did  not  even  wash  our  face  and 
hands. 

After  remaining  at  this  camp  for  eight  days 
we  received  orders  at  4.30  A.  M.,  on  October  18th, 
to  get  ready  to  move.  We  were  somewhat  elated 
over  this  news  as  this  camp  had  not  met  with 
our  favor  very  much.    We  had  to  sleep  on  the 
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cold,  wet  ground,  and  we  found  that  not  to 
be  very  good  enjoyment.  Nearly  every  one  was 
already  complaining  of  aches  and  pains  all  over 
his  body. 

By  noon  that  day  we  passed  through  St. 
Menehould  and  stopped  on  its  outskirts  to  eat 
our  dinner.  At  5  P.  M.  we  arrived  at  Givney, 
where  we  were  to  entrain  an  hour  later,  but  on 
account  of  the  train  being  very  late  we  did  not 
load  our  equipment  until  2  A.  M.  As  usual,  we 
were  put  into  boxcars.  We  passed  through 
Chauteau-Thierry,  Gagny,  Noisy  Le  Sec,  North 
Paris,  St.  Denis.  Creil,  Boves,  Amiens  and  Ypres, 
unloading  in  St.  James  at  4  P.  M.  We  were  on 
these  cars  for  three  nights  and  two  days,  never 
knowing  where  we  were  bound  until  we  reached 
Ypres.  We  then  knew  that  we  were  in  Belgium, 
or  Flander's  mud. 
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OUR  HIKE  ACROSS  FLANDER'S  FIELDS  OF  MUD 


At  (i  o'clock  we  pitched  our  pup  tents  on  the 
wet  and  muddy  ground  w  hile  it  was  raining.  Our 
first  call  was  at  5  A.  M..  and  after  eating  break- 
last  we  proceeded  on  the  rest  of  our  journey  by 
hiking.  Our  hike  took  us'over  one  of  the  blood- 
iest battlefields  of  the  war.  Vimy  Ridge,  and  it 
surely  looked  it.  The  trees  were  cut  off  at  the 
roots  and  different  angles,  done  by  exploding 
shells  that  were  fired  almost  continuously  for 
three  years.  W  e  did  not  perceive  a  level  stretch 
of  grounds  for  miles.  Hundreds  of  smashed 
tanks  were  scattered  all  around  besides  great 
amounts  of  ammunition,  guns  and  rifles. 
Throughout  our  entire  experiences  in  Prance  we 
have  never  seen  a  more  desolate  place  than  here. 

We  hiked  for  twenty  kilometers  over  this 
kind  ot  land  without  perceiving  one  house  where 
dozens  of  little  towns  and  hamlets  had  once  been. 
Finally,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  stopped 
at  a  shattered  town  that  once  bore  the  name  of 
Sleyhedge.  This  town  was  four  kilometers  from 
Roulers,  and  it  had  been  occupied  as  the  front 
line  only  a  week  previous. 

Belgium  was  surely  a  different  country  from 
France.  In  hYance  there  was  nothing  but  hills 
and  woods,  especially  where  we  were,  while  in 
Belgium  the  ground  was  nearly  all  level.  The 
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only  incident  which  occurred  that  made  Belgium 
remind  us  of  France  was  the  continual  raining. 

On  October  23d  we  were  treated  with  a  sight 
that  was  good  for  sore  eyes.  We  saw  a  line  of 
German  prisoners  a  half  mile  long  consisting  of 
over  one  thousand  men.  Upon  questioning"  these 
"Huns."  we  were  told  thai  in  their  opinion  the 
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war  would  not  last  over  three  months.  We  made 
i  an'  resting  place  where  these  prisoners  were 
kept,  staying  there  until  the  28th  of  October, 
w  hen  orders  were  received  to  move  up  and  take 
a  position. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  that  morning,  while  get- 
ting ready  to  move,  when  Corporal  Longacre 
complained  of  a  pain  in  the  heart.    Upon  trying 
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to  descend  from  one  of  the  wagons  he  dropped 
off  dead.  The  death  of  this  man  came  to  us  as  a 
shock  as  we  then  realized  that  we  had  lost  one 
of  the  best  men  in  our  battery.  He  was  always 
a  good,  reliable  man,  a  good  soldier  who  bore  a 
wonderful  reputation.  He  was  the  man  who 
fired  the  first  shot  for  Battery  C.  against  the 
"Huns."  Our  deepest  sympathies  were  thereby 
extended  to  his  wife  and  children. 

We  w  ere  very  sorry  and  downhearted  once 
more  after  this  sad  incident,  and  our  hike  was 
finished  without  much  being  said  and  done.  We 
passed  through  the  towns  of  Roulers,  Caethem, 
Iseghem,  Inglemunster  and  various  small  towns 
before  we  pulled  into  a  farmyard  where  we  bil- 
leted for  the  night.  "Jerrie"  must  have  known 
that  we  were  on  our  way  as  he  was  over  our 
heads  in  his  bombing  planes  right  after  dark. 
"Jerrie"  dropped  some  bombs,  but  none  came 
close  enough  to  us  to  do  any  damage. 
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OUR  FOURTH  BATTLE  — YPRES-LYS  SECTOR 
OCTOBER  30  TO  NOVEMBER  11,  1918 

We  were  not  very  far  from  the  front  line, 
for  the  Hashes  could  be  seen,  and  the  rumble  of 
the  guns  heard.  At  three  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing we  started  out  to  take  up  a  position  at  Evan- 
glieboom,  and  by  11.30  A.  M.  we  pulled  into  the 
position,  the  first  one  in  Belgium. 

While  in  this  position  we  were  offered  no 
natural  protection  at  all.  It  was  in  an  old  Ger- 
man gun  position  in  a  rear  yard  of  a  house,  only 
two  and  a  half  kilometers  from  the  enemy's  front 
line.  Our  telephone  communications  were  estab- 
lished and  guns  were  set  by  two  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  We  then  went  to  sleep,  only  to  he 
awakened  a  few  hours  later  by  a  gas  alarm. 

At  daybreak,  Lieutenant  John  Smith  and 
Corporal  Williams  went  out  to  establish  a  for- 
ward observation  post.  Without  knowing  it, 
they  walked  out  past  our  front  line  into  "No 
Man's  Land,"  never  stopping  until  they  had 
walked  into  seven  German  machine-gun  outposts. 
The  "Huns"  shot  Lieutenant  Smith  in  the  chest, 
but  missed  Corporal  Williams.  Williams  then 
carried  Lieutenant  Smith  to  a  small  trench  and 
gave  him  first  aid.  After  working  for  fifteen 
minutes  on  him,  Williams  thought  he  was  dead. 
Upon  looking  over  the  trench,  Williams  saw  four 
Germans  approaching  towards  him  with  eight 
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others  in  the  rear  of  a  building.  He,  thinking 
that  Lieutenant  Smith  was  dead  and  knowing 
that  his  life  w  as  in  danger,  crawled  on  his  hands 
and  knees  to  safety. 

Lieutenant  Smith  had  over  eighteen  thou- 
sand francs  on  his  person  at  the  time  that  be- 
longed ti>  the  boys  of  the  battery,  he  being 
entrusted  with  same  only  a  few  days  previous, 
when  our  pay  had  been  received.  Most  all  of  us 
bad  intended  to  send  money  home  for  Christ- 
inas, but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
worker  did  not  have  any  forms,  Lieutenant  Smith 
had  volunteered  to  bold  the  money  until  the 
necessary  blanks  w  ere  secured. 

Corporal  Williams  returned  to  us  and  re- 
ported the  full  account  of  the  adventure.  Lieu- 
tenant Kessler  w  as  then  put  in  charge  of  the  bat- 
tery, lie,  together  with  Corporals  W  illiams  and 
Garber,  established  an  observation  post  near  the 
front  line.  Lieutenant  Kessler  received  permis- 
sion to  lire  on  all  the  machine-gun  nests  and 
houses  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  After 
adjusting  our  guns  on  the  houses  and  nests,  we 
sent  over  a  barrage  which  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing its  ell  ( >rt  s. 

The  firing  had  been  conducted  by  Sergeant 
William  Clark,  who  deserved  great  credit  for  his 
wonderful  work.  1  te  kept  a  cool  head  during  the 
entire  firing  and  proved  master  oi  the  situation 
during  the  whole  lime.  After  the  firing,  volun- 
teers were  called  upon  to  go  out  and  search  for 
Lieutenant  Smiths  body.  Sergeant  Lutz,  Cor- 
porals Williams  and  Morris  and  Private  Jobeck 
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immediately  answered  the  call.  They  spent  all 
night  in  trying  to  get  to  the  place  where  the 
lieutenant  was  shot,  hut  they  met  with  little  suc- 
cess because  the  C.ernians  had  kept  their  machine 
guns  turned  on  this  spot. 

These  men  finally  returned  to  the  battery 
with  the  experience  of  having  many  narrow  es- 
capes. A  few  days  later,  the  lady  in  the  house 
which  the  Germans  had  occupied  and  which  we 
had  tired  on  reported  that  an  officer  answering 
to  Lieutenant  Smith's  description  was  taken 
prisoner  and  that  he  was  still  alive,  but  with  a 
wound  in  his  chest.  After  the  armistice  had  been 
signed  we  learned  that  these  reports  were  true, 
for  Lieutenant  Smith  was  found  in  a  hospital  at 
Antwerp,  but  the  Germans  had  relieved  him  of 
the  money.  W  e,  nevertheless,  were  happy  to 
learn  that  he  was  still  alive  and  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

( )n  October  olst,  at  4  A.  M..  we  received 
orders  to  send  over  a  barrage.  After  firing  for 
an  hour,  the  enemy  returned  the  fire  and  wound- 
ed Breon  Detwiler,  who  was  No.  1  man  on  the 
4th  section  piece.  He  was  wounded  so  bad  that 
it  was  impossible  to  continue  his  work  for  some 
time.  The  loss  of  his  services  was  sadly  felt,  as 
he  had  fired  the  gun  under  heavy  shelllire  and 
trying  conditions.  The  same  shell  that  wounded 
Detwiler  hit  Cooks  Davis  and  McFeatters,  but 
did  not  wound  them  very  seriously. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were 
ordered  to  move  to  another  position,  as  the 
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enemy  had  retreated  far  beyond  the  range  of  our 
guns.  By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  ar- 
rived at  a  position  very  close  to  the  Germans' 
lines.  We  were  so  close  that  the  Huns  were 
sniping  us  with  one-pounders  and  77's,  making  a 
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direct  hit  on  a  caisson  that  wounded  several  men 
from  Battery  A.,  who  were  leading  the  column. 

We  pulled  into  position  in  the  rear  of  the 
second  line  of  infantry  who  were  firing  at  the 
time  time.  We  were  then  about  three-quarters 
of  a  kilometer  from  the  German  front  line  (never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  war  was  it  known  for 
;in  artillery  to  be  so  close  to  the  enemy).  The 
enemy  had  direct  observation  on  us,  as  they  were 
on  top  of  a  high  hill,  while  we  were  at  the  bottom. 
The  enemy  took  advantage  of  their  hill,  and  they 
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put  up  a  very  stubborn  resistance,  which  made  it 
a  very  strong  hold  for  them. 

In  order  to  bring  the  guns  in  position,  the 
drivers  had  to  double-time,  as  the  enemy  were 
sniping  anyone  who  made  their  appearance.  The 
drivers  deserve  great  credit  for  this,  never  stop- 
ping once  under  all  this  fire  that  the  Germans 
were  sending  over  to  us. 

If  the  Germans  would  have  made  a  counter- 
attack they  might  have  taken  our  guns  and  all 
our  equipment,  because  we  were  so  close  to  them. 
Our  position  was  in  a  yard,  in  Harweck,  where 
a  first-aid  station  had  been  established.  It 
seemed  like  a  miracle  that  we  were  not  wiped  out 
completely  when  we  fired  our  guns  in  this  posi- 
tion, as  the  enemy  had  direct  observation  on  us. 
Our  second  battalion  put  over  a  barrage  that  suc- 
ceeded in  chasing  the  Huns  once  more.  In  the 
morning  orders  were  given  to  move  up  further. 
We  then  had  to  travel  over  ground  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  mined  by  blowing  large  holes  in  the 
road.  This  made  it  hard  for  us  to  advance,  but 
our  engineers  were  immediately  put  on  the  job, 
and  they  repaired  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  took 
us  over  eight  hours  to  reach  our  next  position, 
which  was  two  kilometers  directly  in  the  rear 
of  Audenarde. 

The  Germans  made  a  strong  hold  at  Auden- 
arde, along  the  River  Lys.  Here  they  established 
many  machine  gun  emplacements.  Our  position 
was  in  front  of  a  house,  setting  in  from  the  road- 
side, directly  in  the  rear  of  a  large  windmill.  The 
German  guns  were  adjusted  on  this  mill,  and  we 
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were  shelled  continually  for  forty-eight  hours 
with  hardly  any  intermission. 

Lieutenant  Boring  was  put  in  charge  of 
(he  battery  in  the  place  of  Lieutenant  Smith. 
During  the  night  the  battery  was  called  upon  to 
lire  on  several  German  batteries  that  were  very 
close  to  us,  being  left  behind  as  sacrifice  batteries. 
The  Germans  returned  the  fire,  but  our  gun  crew 
remained  at  their  gun  post  all  through  the  shell- 
fire,  and  as  a  result  Luch  Stiff nell  was  hit  in  the 
stomach  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

One  could  not  say  enough  praise  for  him. 
lie  was  a  brave  and  valuable  man.  "While  he 
was  being  given  first  aid  he  said:  "Never  mind 
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me,  fellows:  keep  tiring,  1  am  O.  K."  We 
mourned  for  him  and  once  more  this  sad  feeling 
crept  over  the  cam]). 
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On  the  next  morning-,  November  2nd,  "J er- 
ne" was  still  shelling-  and  putting  them  close  to 
us.  An  observation  post  was  established  and 
maintained  by  the  commander  of  the  battery 
and  Corporals  O'Donnel,  Sharp  and  Uigoney. 
While  under  the  heavy  shell tl re,  half  the  observa- 
tion post  was  blown  away.  However,  telephone 
communications  were  kept  up  by  Sergeant  Lutz, 
Corporals  Morris.  Williams,  Garber,  Dewees, 
Clark,  with  Privates  Voder  and  Early. 

Corporal  Garber  and  Private  Schmidt  volun- 
teered to  establish  communications  between  our 
battery  and  B.  Battery.  "Jerrie"  was  shelling 
heavily  when  they  started  out,  and  after  they 
reached  B.  Battery  safe  a  shell  landed  live  yards 
from  them,  but  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and 
muddy  ground,  they  had  only  received  a  large 
shower  of  mud,  after  they  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  in  order  to  duck  the  shell.  The  boys  then 
proceeded  on  their  duty  by  laying  wires  from  B. 
Battery  to  a  brick  house,  some  distance  away, 
which  they  used  as  their  post  command.  As  they 
neared  the  house  they  heard  another  whiz  and 
a  bang — another  77  fell  a  few  yards  from  them 
giving  them  another  shower  of  mud.  Upon  reach  • 
ing  the  house  the)"  crawled  through  a  window 
into  a  small  cellar.  After  they  were  there  a  few 
minutes  a  shell  struck  the  building  and  brought 
down  the  roof  with  a  heavy  crash.  In  their 
room  the  light  went  out,  the  switchboard  fell 
from  the  wall,  the  wires  were  cut,  the  doors  were 
broken  and  a  strong  odor  of  gas  was  detected. 
After  putting  on  their  masks  they  climbed  the 
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steps  and  entered  into  another  room.  The  gas 
and  smoke  then  began  to  clear  away,  but  shortly 
afterwards  another  shell  struck  the  house,  caus- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  roof  to  fall  in  on  top  of 
them.  Fortunately,  they  had  their  steel  helmets 
on,  which  protected  them  somewhat  from  the 
falling  bricks,  plaster  and  debris.  After  being 
buried  under  the  dirt  for  a  few  minutes  they  man- 
aged to  escape  from  the  house,  and  they  ran  for 
a  hundred  yards,  with  "Jerrie"  still  shelling 
them,  before  reaching  a  shell  hole.  They  later 
returned  to  the  battery,  but  with  their  nerves 
badly  shattered. 
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BACK  FOR  A  REST 

Our  battery  spent  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
all  that  night  trying-  to  duck  the  shells  of  the 
enemy,  which  were  coming'  over  at  regular  half- 
minute  intervals.  On  the  next  morning,  Sunday, 
November  3rd,  there  was  still  no  let-up  from 
"Jerrie:"  in  fact,  shells  were  then  coming  over 
double-time.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an 
order  came.  We  were  greatly  surprised,  but, 
nevertheless,  happy  to  receive  it,  as  it  meant  that 
we  were  to  be  relieved. 

Tt  did  not  take  us  long  to  vacate  from  this 
position,  but  in  order  for  us  to  get  the  guns  out 
one  team  of  horses  at  a  time  came  to  the  position 
and  the  drivers  had  to  run  their  horses,  for  "Jer- 
rie" was  shelling  the  road.  We  hiked  until  1.30 
A.  M.,  stopping  at  Beveren,  near  Harebeck. 
In  the  morning  we  had  to  clean  our  material  and 
police  ourselves.  At  night  "Jerrie"  was  over 
strong  in  his  bombing  planes,  dropping  bombs 
near  our  billets. 

November  5th  we  moved  into  Harebeck, 
where  we  were  billeted  in  German  barracks,  pre- 
viously used  by  the  Germans  as  a  prison  camp. 

This  was  the  first  time  for  two  months  that 
we  were  with  civilized  people.  The  Belgians 
treated  all  of  us  with  due  respect,  and  anything 
they  possessed  was  at  our  disposal.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  the  first  American 
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soldiers  in  this  plate.  Harebeck  is  near  Cour- 
trai,  and  we  were  given  passes  to  visit  the  latter 
1 1  lace. 

Harebeck  was  quite  a  large  town  with 
many  people  and  was  very  lively  in  the  daytime, 
but  at  tin-  approach  of  night  the  town  was  dead, 
and  not  the  faintest  streak  of  light  could  he  seen. 
The  reason  for  the  darkness  was  that  enemy 
bombers  visited  the  place  nearly  every  night. 
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ORDERED  HACK  TO  THE  FRONT  TO  TAKE  UP  A 
POSITION.    ARMISTICE  IX  EFFECT 

We  remained  at  these  German  barracks  and 
did  nothing  but  rest,  for  while  at  the  front  one 
is  under  a  nervous  strain  at  all  times. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  10th  we  were 
ordered  to  move  up  to  the  lines  to  take  a  position. 
It  was  raining  and  very  miserable.  We  traveled 
twenty-five  kilometers,  taking'  a  position  at 
Mooregem  at  1.80  A.  M.  This  position  was  two 
kilometers  cast  of  Audenarde. 

The  Germans  retreated  far  beyond  the  range 
of  our  guns  and  so  we  did  not  tire  a  shell,  much 
to  our  disappointment.  We  were  then  about  to 
lire  one  of  the  largest  barrages  ever  attempted  on 
this  front  because  the  Germans  had  established 
a  stronghold  on  the  rivers.  Perhaps  the  enemy's 
retreat  was  due  to  some  news  leaking  out  about 
our  barrage.  Anyhow  it  was  the  wisest  thing 
the_\-  ever  did. 

We  then  receiv  ed  orders  to  move  ahead  to  a 
position  from  where.'  we  could  reach  the  enemy 
with  our  famous  French  75's.  The  battery  was 
about  to  carr_\'  out  this  order,  when  it  was  found, 
upon  investigation,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
so,  as  the  Germans  after  leaving  Audenarde  had 
blow  n  up  the  bridges  which  crossed  the  Lys  and 
Escaut  Rivers,  and  it  would  take  till  6  A.  M.  to 
repair  them  ;  so  we  obtained  a  good  night's  sleep, 
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being-  awakened  at  4  A.  M.  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
move  at  5  A.  M.  Promptly  at  6  A.  M.  we  crossed 
tin'  two  rivers  and  proceeded  to  Mater,  six  kilo- 
meters  above  Audenarde.  At  10.30  a  machine 
came  racing-  np  the  road  with  the  information 
that  the  armistic  would  be  put  into  effect  at  11 
A.  M.  Some  of  the  fellows  cheered,  but  others 
thought  this  news  could  not  be  true.  The  good 
news  was  received  with  some  surprise,  for  we 
had  had  no  news  of  the  war  for  the  past  two 
weeks. 

The  civilians  went  wild  with  joy,  for  they 
had  been  held  in  bondage  for  the  past  four  years 
and  had  had  very  little  clothes  and  very  little 
food. 

Billets  were  assigned  us  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  orderlies  were  sent  out  toward  the 
front  to  inform  everyone  to  cease  firing  promptly 
at  11  o'clock.  The  men  on  horseback  made  an 
ideal  picture  of  Paul  Revere's  ride,  but  this  bore 
just  the  opposite  meaning  than  that  of  Revere's 
ride. 

This  ended  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  war  on 
earth  and  also  a  hell's  life  that  was  full  of  trials 
and  very  few  smiles. 

One  thing,  however:  we  never  were  down- 
hearted, for  we  were  sure  of  victory  sooner  or 
later. 

While  on  this  front  we  were  attached  to  the 
91st  Division,  which  was  under  the  direct  leader- 
ship of  King  Albert  of  Belgium. 
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MOVE  TO  LE  MANS,  A  FORWARDING  CAMP,  WHERE 
WE  MADE  PREPARATIONS  FOR  OUR  RETURN 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Everybody  was  happy  after  the  good  news 
was  confirmed,  for  we  had  received  so  many 
rumors  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  this  news. 
Happy  thoughts  were  ours  now,  for  we  knew  it 
would  not  be  long  before  we  would  be  on  our 
way  home.  Some  even  believed  that  we  would 
spend  Christmas  at  home. 

The  next  clay  everyone  was  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  and  our  time  was  spent  in  cleaning  our 
material  and  resting  up.  We  had  our  billets  in 
houses  and  barns,  this  being  the  first  time  that 
we  had  roofs  over  us  in  the  last  six  months. 

On  November  fourteenth  a  number  of  the 
men  of  the  battery  were  recommended  for  the 
D.  S.  C  while  three  men  were  recommended  for 
the  Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre. 

On  November  loth  we  remained  in  our  bil- 
lets at  Mater.  Later  we  returned  to  Audenarde 
for  a  "cootie"  bath.  The  following  day  we  were 
ordered  to  be  ready  for  review  which  was  to  be 
held  in  honor  of  the  king  of  Belgium  and  a 
French  general,  but  owing  to  some  military  af- 
fairs it  was  canceled. 

On  the  19th  we  moved  to  Hoirebeck  St. 
Marie.  It  took  us  five  hours  to  travel  four  kilo- 
meters on  account  of  bad  weather  and  muddy 
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roads.  On  the  next  day,  when  we  were  told  to 
move,  it  was  still  raining.  We  traveled  eighteen 
kilometers  before  we  took  up  billets  at  Grooten- 
berger,  one  kilometer  from  Sootegem. 

Our  brigade  was  moving  toward  Brussels, 
where  we  were  to  parade  before  King  Albert  of 
Belgium.  After  reaching  a  point  fifteen  kilo- 
meters from  Brussels,  orders  were  changed  for  us 
to  start  back  toward  France.  Our  battery  was 
then  turned  around  at  12.30  in  the  afternoon,  No- 
vember 2:>rd,  and  we  marched  fifteen  kilometers 
to  Hale-gem.  w  here  we  took  up  billets.  We  were 
up  early  on  the  next  day.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
we  moved  twenty  more  kilometers  to  Machelon. 
During  our  stay  there  it  rained  very  hard. 

On  November  26th  we  started  once  more  for 
France.  We  traveled  twenty-live  kilometers  that 
day.  billeting  at  Denterghem.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  Lieutenant  Ward  relieved  Lieutenant 
Boring  as  commander  of  the  battery.  We  were 
sorry  for  this  change;  but,  however,  Lieutenant 
Ward  proved  very  efficient  as  our  commander 
and  became  well  liked  by  everyone.  We  spent 
a  few  weeks  at  Denterghem,  putting  most  of  our 
time  in  by  cleaning  our  material  and  getting 
everything  in  first-class  condition. 

On  Thursday.  November  28th.  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  everyone  was  given  their  liberty  for  the 
day.  Nearly  everyone  of  us  w  ent  to  Thielt,  eight 
kilometers  from  Denterghem. 

After  having  command  of  the  battery  for 
three  weeks,  Lieutenant  Ward  was  replaced  by 
Captain  Meacham,  a  cav  alry  officer.  The  demand 
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for  artillery  officers  was  so  great  that  it  had  been 
necessary  to  substitute  other  officers.  Captain 
Meacham,  before  taking"  command  of  our  bat- 
tery, had  completed  a  short  course  at  the  Samnr 
School  of  Artillery. 

Our  stay  at  Denterghem  made  everyone  of 
us  disgusted,  as  it  proved  to  be  a  great  mud  hole 
that  continually  kept  us  in  miserable  condition. 
Finally,  much  to  our  happiness,  our  battery 
moved  at  7  MO  A.  M.,  on  December  Oth,  for 
Ardoye,  where  we  arrived  at  2  P.  M. 

We  billeted  over  night  at  Ardoye,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were  on  our 
way  for  Roulers.  We  arrived  at  Roulers  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  we  billeted  at  a 
place  w  hich  was  a  large  hotel  at  one  time.  We 
received  permission  later  in  the  afternoon  to  look 
the  town  over.  It  was  a  mere  shadow  of  its 
former  self,  being  shattered  from  the  numerous 
shells  dropped  on  it  by  enemy  planes. 

The  next  morning  found  us  traveling  again 
over  "No  Man's  Land."  This  was  our  second 
journey  over  the  famous  battlefield  of  Vimy 
Ridge.  After  covering  twenty  kilometers  of 
shell-torn  roads  without  seeing  one  house,  we 
emerged  at  Ypres.  It  was  then  getting  very 
dark,  but  we,  nevertheless,  continued  our  jour- 
ney, passing  through  Poperinghe  and  Proven. 
At  the  latter  town  we  billeted  in  English  bar- 
racks. We  found  the  place  to  be  very  good  to 
sleep,  as  we  had  a  large  stove  and  a  good  solid 
roof  over  us,  but  otherwise  the  conditions  were 
bad.    The  gun  park  and  the  stables  were  in  mud 
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up  to  our  knees.  We  stopped  at  Proven  for  three 
weeks,  but  in  the  meantime  we  received  passes  to 
Dunkerque,  a  distance  of  thirty  kilometers. 

We  had  shipping-  orders  for  January  4th,  and 
we  loaded  up  at  Re  Exipode,  where  we  entrained 
lor  Laval.  Jt  took  us  three  days  and  two  nights 
on  the  cars  to  reach  Laval.  Upon  arriving  at 
Laval  we  immediately  unloaded  and  began  to 
hike  to  our  next  camp,  twenty-five  kilometers 
aw  ay.  We  had  walked  over  eight  kilometers  be- 
fore the  captain  discovered  that  we  were  on  the 
wrong  road.  Added  to  this  were  disagreeable 
conditions  of  the  weather.  We  had  gone  through 
the  war,  encountering  many  terrible  nights,  but 
this  night  proved  more  disagreeable  and  worse 
than  any  other  night  previous.  The  weather  was 
colder  and  the  rain  came  down  harder  than  it 
ever  did  before.  It  was  not  until  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  that  we  were  started  on  our  right 
road.  Before  the  end  of  the  trip  many  of  the 
boys  were  walking  in  their  sleep,  some  even  went 
to  sleep  on  their  horses.  We  arrived  at  our  bil- 
lets in  Yaiges  at  five  o'clock,  being  very  tired, 
sleepy,  cold  and  hungry. 

We  remained  at  Vaiges  until  April  3rd,  when 
we  moved  to  Le  Alans,  a  forwarding  camp.  Dur- 
ing our  stay  at  Vaiges  we  changed  officers  sev- 
eral times.  Lieutenant  Dayton,  an  enlisted  man 
in  our  battery,  worked  his  way  up  to  his  present 
standing  after  being  transferred  to  another  bat- 
tery. Upon  receiving  his  commission,  Lieuten- 
ant Dayton  became  one  of  our  officers.  Lieuten- 
ant Boring  was  once  more  transferred  to  our  bat- 
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tery,  but  we  lost  Lieutenant  Kessler,  who  was 
transferred  to  A.  Battery. 

After  we  finished  turning  in  our  material, 
horses  and  guns,  and  preparing  ourselves  with 
necessary  equipment  for  our  homeward-bound 
trip,  we  hiked  from  Yaiges,  with  full  pack,  to 
Xevers,  a  distance  of  sixteen  kilometers.  At 
Nevers  we  were  loaded  in  box  cars  and  taken  to 
the  forwarding  camp. 

At  this  camp  we  had  inspections  for  our 
home-going.  It  was  here  that  we  once  more 
changed  officers.  Captain  Meachem  was  trans- 
ferred to  Battery  P.,  while  Captain  Swier  was 
assigned  in  his  place.  As  Captain  Swier  was  one 
of  the  officers  who  brought  us  over  to  France, 
we  were  glad  to  have  him  back  once  more  with 
ns.  Lieutenant  Failor,  an  original  officer  of  our 
battery,  was  also  assigned  to  us. 

On  April  l()th  our  battery  was  lined  up  and 
we  had  our  pictures  taken,  the  first  and  last  pic- 
ture of  us  in  France.  The  next  day  the  division 
was  assembled  on  the  Le  Mans  parade  grounds, 
where  thirty-seven  of  the  men  were  decorated 
with  American  and  French  crosses. 

Until  April  19th  we  were  put  through  many 
inspections.  Prior  to  our  departure  for  home  we 
moved  to  St.  Nazaire  in  American  box  cars,  sixty 
men  to  a  car.  After  spending  one  night  and  part 
of  a  day  on  these  cars,  we  arrived  at  St.  Nazaire, 
where  we  stood  for  a  week  going  through  more 
inspections. 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND  TO  GOD'S  COUNTRY 

On  April  28th,  at  V>A~>  A.  M .,  we  set  sail 
from  St.  Nazaire  on  board  the  good  ship  Mon- 
golia, hound  for  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  The  next 
day,  finding  ourselves  on  the  rough  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  nearly  everyone  on  hoard  boat 
was  sick,  regardless  of  the  happiness  that  was  in 
store  for  us.  We  encountered  very  little  excite- 
ment worth  mentioning  on  our  way  across,  but 
when  we  passed  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  the 
morning  of  May  9th  our  hearts  leaped"  for  joy. 
We  docked  at  Hoboken  at  11  A.  M.  that  morning. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  took  trains  for  Cam])  Dix. 
receiving  chocolate  and  tobacco  from  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Red  Cross  and  J.  W.  B.  on  the  way. 

When  we  arrived  at  Camp  Dix  everything 
seemed  like  a  dream.  We  could  not  realize  that 
we  were  once  more  in  Cod's  country.  Every 
moment  we  thought  that  we  would  wake  up  to 
find  ourselves  in  war-torn  France.  We  stayed  at 
Cam])  Dix  longer  than  we  had  expected,  this 
being  due  to  the  28th  Division  parade  in  Phila- 
delphia on  May  15th.  We  therefore  marched  in 
this  parade  and  returned  to  camp  the  following 
day  with  the  anticipation  of  receiving  our  dis- 
charges immediately,  but  it  was  not  until  the  21st 
that  they  were  granted  to  us.  After  receiving 
our  discharges  all  the  boys  caught  the  next  train 
for  Camden  and,  upon  crossing  the  river  on  the 
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ferry,  we  were  met  at  the  Chestnut  street  wharf, 
Philadelphia,  by  a  number  of  our  home  town 
folks  in  automobiles.  They  then  proceeded  to 
take  us  in  the  machines  to  Phoenixville.  On 
passing"  through  the  towns,  notably  Bridgeport, 
Norristown  and  Port  Kennedy,  we  were  given 
rousing  welcomes  by  the  people,  and  we  were  sur- 
prised that  we  were  able  to  recognize  the  numer- 
ous familiar  faces  on  the  streets.  We  received 
our  final  rousing  welcome  when  we  reached 
Phoenixville  that  evening,  and,  after  a  large  ban- 
quet for  us,  we  eagerly  departed  for  our  respec- 
tive homes  that  we  had  often  thought  of  and 
sadly  missed  for  two  long  years. 
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The  detail  is  a  very  important  factor  to  a 
battery.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  namely, 
Signal  and  Instrument. 

Our  signal  detail  was  in  charge  of  Sergeant 
I, ntx.  who  proved  himself  to  be  competent 
of  that  position.  The  signal  detail  had  charge 
of  establishing  communications  wherever  it  was 
needed,  and  wherever  a  telephone  communica- 
tion was  needed,  Sergeant  Lutz  was  always  on 
the  alert  with  his  men,  regardless  whether  the 
enemy  was  shelling  or  not.  He  supervised  the 
laying  of  all  lines,  and  he  did  it  so  well  that  it 
made  him  a  great  asset  to  the  battery. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  our  signalmen: 
Sergeant  Lutz,  Corporal  Williams.  Corporal 
Garber,  Corporal  Morris,  Private  Clark,  Private 
Dewees,  Private  Parley,  Private  Jobeck,  Private 
Voder,  Private  Schmidt. 

The  duties  of  the  instrument  detail  were  to 
give  the  guns  their  correct  position,  measure  off 
deilection,  range  and  angle  of  site,  and  to  estab- 
lish observation  posts.  Sergeant  Widdecombe 
w  as  in  charge  of  our  instrument  detail.  He  also 
was  a  competent  man  for  his  position.  He  had 
displayed  his  worth  on  numerous  occasions.  He 
had  been  sent  by  Captain  Whitaker  to  the  Samur 
Artillery  School  in  Prance,  and  he  succeeded  in 
passing  all  examinations  with  Hying  colors  to 
become  a  commissioned  officer,  but  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  all  commissions  were  then  suspended, 
he  did  not  receive  it  at  that  time.  Later,  after 
he  was  transferred  from  our  battery,  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  granted  his  commission. 
Following-  is  a  list  of  our  instrument  detail: 
Sergeant  Widdecombe,  Coporal  O'Donnell, 
Private  McCann,  Private  Bigony,  Private  Sharp. 

Privates  Emery  and  Harrington  were 
drivers  for  the  detail  wagon,  which  carried  all 
signal  and  instrument  property.  They  were  with 
the  battery  at  all  times.  They  were  always  found 
to  be  with  their  horses,  even  under  the  heaviest 
shellfire. 

Our  first  section  gun  crew  was  in  charge  of 
Sergeant  William  Clark,  and  notably  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
battery  and  he  proved  himself  master  of  the 
situation  at  all  times. 

Corporal  E.  Downey  was  gunner  of  the  first 
section,  but  as  he  proved  to  be  an  efficient  man 
he  was  later  promoted  to  sergeant  of  the  fourth 
section. 

Corporal  Paul  Davis  was  made  gunner  of  the 
first  section  and  he  also  proved  capable  of  a  re- 
sponsible position. 

The  first  section  gun  crew  consisted  of : 
Sergeant  Clark,  Corporal  Davis,  Private  G. 
Howath,  Private  G.  O'Leary,  Private  R.  Red- 
fern,  Private  M.  Jones,  Private  L.  Stiffnell,  Pri- 
vate B.  Benner,  Private  Wm.  Brittain,  Private  J. 
Forrest. 

Our  second  section  was  in  charge  of  Ser- 
geant Finnegan.    When  volunteers  were  asked 
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for  to  fire  a  German  gun  that  was  captured 
by  the  regiment,  Sergeant  Finnegan  readily  of- 
fered his  services.  He  was  cool  at  all  times,  and 
just  and  fair  in  all  his  decisions. 

Corporal  Greth  was  gunner  for  the  second 
section,  and  it  is  claimed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
coolest  men  that  was  ever  under  fire. 

The  second  section  gun  crew  consisted  of: 
Sergeant  Finnegan,  Corporal  Greth,  Private 
G.  Mannev,  Private  G.  Conway,  Private  Patton, 
Private  E.  Fishel,  Private  O.  Bomberger,  Pri- 
vate R.  Schueck. 

Sergeant  Fred  Wood  was  in  charge  of  the 
third  section.  He  had  been  promoted  to  sergeant 
from  a  mechanic.  His  knowledge  of  the  gun  and 
how  to  deal  with  men  made  him  a  very  capable 
and  efficient  sergeant. 

His  gunner  was  Corporal  Arthur  Wood, 
another  very  valuable  man. 

The  remainder  of  the  third  section  gun  crew 
consisted  of: 

Private  Benjamine,  Private  W.  Buzzard. 

Sergeant  Downey  was  later  in  charge  of  the 
fourth  section  crew.  He  had  a  great  effect  over 
his  men,  inspiring  confidence  in  them  at  all  times. 
11  is  favorite  saying  while  under  lire  was:  "Get 
them,  and  everyone  of  them." 

Previous  to  Downey,  Sergeant  Eyrick  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  fourth  section,  but  he  was 
appointed  to  take  the  place  of  the  mess  sergeant, 
who  was  taken  sick.  Before  Downey  succeeded 
Eyrick,  Corporal  Boyle  was  placed  in  charge  of 
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the  section  temporarily.  He  was  another  man 
who  inspired  confidence  in  his  men.  He  was 
well  liked,  and  under  the  most  trying  conditions 
he  told  a  joke  or  a  witty  saying. 

Corporal  Bell  was  gunner  of  this  section  and 
he  deserves  credit  for  keeping  the  same  gun  crew 
all  through  the  war. 

The  remainder  of  the  fourth  section  gun 
crew  were : 

Private  M.  Howath,  Private  J.  Sunstron, 
Private  M.  Watters,  Private  Win.  Smith.  Private 
\V.  Manney,  Private  B.  Detwiler,  Private  R. 
Vancanan. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  these  leaders  of  the 
sections,  corporals  and  all  cannoneers  who  la- 
hored  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  in  all  kinds 
(if  weather.  Many  nights  they  received  no  sleep 
whatever,  being  kept  up  on  account  of  the  poison- 
ous fumes,  barrages  that  were  to  be  fired  and  the 
ammunition  to  be  carried.  Lieutenant  Kessler 
once  said  that  if  he  were  given  the  authority  to 
give  out  the  Distinguished  Service  Medals  he 
would  give  every  cannoneer  one. 

The  first  section  drivers,  under  Corporal 
Law,  were : 

Private  Bickhart,  Private  M.  Goodman,  Pri- 
vate L.  Zeleski,  Private  Evans,  Private  E.  Stan- 
ley. Private  S.  Dean. 

The  second  section  drivers,  under  Corporal 
T.  Miller,  were: 

Private  G.  Shupe,  Private  J.  Readman,  Pri- 
vate E.  Ellingsworth,  Private  H.  Laver  and 
Private  Stewart. 
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The  third  section  drivers,  under  Corporal 
A.  Watters,  were : 

Private  J.  Hoy,  Private  Hollish,  Private 
W  in.  Cassel,  Private  A.  Cassel,  Private  A.  Toas. 

The  fourth  section  drivers  under  Sergeant 
I  <ove,  were : 

Corporal  \\  .  W  alters,  Corporal  Loughery, 
Private  J.  Taggart,  Private  H.  Brey,  Private  J. 
Wilhower,  Private  J.  Belsky. 

The  fifth  section  drivers,  under  Sergeant 
Boyle,  were: 

Corporal  Larson,  Private  J.  Poinsette,  Pri- 
vate L.  Zeleski,  Private  J.  Goodman,  Private 
Cullen,  Private  M.  Hitchens. 

All  these  drivers  also  deserved  great  credit, 
as  they  continually  kept  the  hattery  supplied 
with  ammunition,  many  times  being  awakened 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to  do  so.  It  did 
not  make  any  difference  to  them  as  to  what  kind 
of  weather  they  had,  they  simply  did  it  and  did 
it  quickly.  Often  they  were  delayed  for  hours 
along  the  road  on  account  of  waiting  for  the 
thick  traffic  to  pass.  However,  they  kept  cool 
through  it  all. 

In  the  Argonne  Forest  our  drivers  were  the 
third  in  line  to  get  ammunition.  When  "Jerrie" 
started  to  shell,  the  two  other  batteries  that  were 
in  front  of  us  took  to  their  horses,  while  our 
drivers,  under  this  heavy  shellfire,  loaded  up  the 
caissons  and  drove  away.  For  this  they  won  the 
admiration  of  all  the  surrounding  troops. 

Mechanics  J.  Davis,  E.  Fitz,  J.  Kelley  and 
('..  Carney  were  always  on  the  job  repairing  any 
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trouble  whatever  on  the  guns.  Our  French  75's 
were  in  better  shape  than  any  other  battery  in 
the  regiment  owing  to  the  good  work  of  these 
mechanics. 

Horeshoers  L.  Print/.,  "Win.  Douglas,  Wm. 
Lyons  and  Geo.  W  alters  kept  our  horses  in  so 
good  a  shape  that  made  it  possible  for  the  ani- 
mals to  give  great  service. 

First  Sergeant  Swier,  Sergeants  Barkley, 
Love  and  Boyle  won  the  admiration  of  their  men 
by  keeping  cool  under  shelltire  while  bringing  up 
ammunition  to  the  guns.  They  proved  the  source 
of  great  inspiration  to  all  the  men  to  keep  on  their 
horses  and  keep  going  during  attacks  of  gas  and 
shelling. 

Corporal  Kirkner,  Privates  Beatty  and 
Swagher  were  unloading  ammunition  one  day 
when  a  shell  fell  live  feet  away  from  them,  killing 
seven  and  wounding  live  other  men.  They  were 
untouched,  but  they  never  moved  from  the  spot 
until  the  caisson  was  empty. 

Private  Runski  was  grooming  his  horse 
while  in  the  Argonne  sector,  when  a  shell  burst 
a  few  feet  away.  It  killed  the  horse  instantly, 
but  left  Runski  uninjured.  While  at  the  Fismes 
sector  Privates  John  Hoy  and  A.  Cassel  were 
bringing  ammunition  up  to  the  front.  A  few 
shells  exploded  close  to  them,  but  they  refused 
to  dismount.  They  kept  on  moving,  and  fortune 
must  have  once  more  favored  our  men,  as  they 
escaped  uninjured. 

Privates  H.  Munshower,  C.  Kulp  and  N 
Valentine  deserve  mention.   As  they  were  bring 
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ing  ammunition  up  to  a  position  in  the  Argonne 
sector  the  road  was  so  narrow  that  there  was 
only  room  for  one  caisson  to  move  at  a  time. 
Upon  going  further  up  this  road  the  Germans 
began  to  shell.  These  men  then  dismounted  and 
started  to  unload  all  the  ammunition.  In  the 
meantime  one  of  "Jerrie's"  shells  exploded  a  few 
yards  from  them,  wounding  seriously  two  of 
their  horses.  After  unloading  the  caisson  they 
had  to  turn  it  around  by  hand,  as  the  road  was 
too  narrow  to  have  the  horses  turn  it  around. 

When  we  were  forced  to  move  at  one  time 
from  one  of  our  positions  on  account  of  the  heavy 
shelling  of  the  enemy,  Sergeant  McGilligan,  Pri- 
vates J.  Poinsett e  and  Runski  were  on  a  fourgon 
wagon  which  carried  supplies.  After  the  bat- 
tery had  already  pulled  out,  Sergeant  McGilligan 
discovered  that  he  was  in  a  shell  hole.  As  "Jer- 
rie"  was  sending  them  over  in  regular  order  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  was  to 
unload  the  whole  wagon.  The  three  then  set 
about  the  work  of  unloading  their  wagon.  A 
shell  landed  close  to  them  and  a  Hying  piece  hit 
Sergeant  McGilligan  and  cut  oft"  a  small  piece 
of  his  ear.  Another  splinter  went  through  the 
tail-gate  of  the  wagon,  but  it  did  not  hinder  their 
work.  After  they  unloaded  everything,  the 
horses  were  able  to  pull  the  wagon  out  of  the 
shell  hole.  The  men  immediately  started  to  re- 
load the  wagon,  and,  after  so  doing,  they  moved 
in  double  time  in  order  to  catch  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  battery. 
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The  following'  men  made  up  the  liason  detail 
of  the  battery  and  they  were  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  the  brigade: 

Corporal  John  Shaffer,  Private  J.  Autwater, 
Private  E.  Schenk,  Private  F.  O'Connel. 

Corporal  Shaffer  kept  up  the  liason  between 
the  infantry  and  artillery  under  heavy  shellfire. 
He  remained  away  from  the  battery  for  a  week 
at  a  time  while  performing  his  duty.  During 
these  trips  he  had  many  narrow  escapes.  Cor- 
poral Shaffer  never  asked  another  man  to  do  any- 
thing that  he  would  not  do  himself.  Often  he 
never  asked  any  of  his  men  to  deliver  messages, 
but  went  himself.  Lieutenant  Failor  said:  "He 
w  as  the  gamest  kid  he  had  ever  seen  under  shell- 
fire."  He  new  er  feared  to  go  any  place  or  perform 
any  duty  asked  of  him. 

Private  Autwater  had  received  great  praise 
for  delivering  messages  under  shellfire  to  various 
batteries.  Private  Schenck  had  also  proved  a 
worthy  man.  He  was  on  liason  duty  from  the 
time  the  battery  went  on  the  front  until  the  very 
last  day,  always  rendering  great  service.  Often 
he  risked  personal  injuries  to  himself  in  order  to 
deliver  the  messages.  He  also  acted  as  an  ob- 
server at  the  forward  observation  post. 

Private  Fred  O'Connel  was  up  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  delivering  messages  that  were  not 
permissible  to  be  sent  over  the  'phone,  or  that 
could  not  be  sent  over  the  'phone  on  accoun*-  of 
the  lines  being  cut.  He  volunteered  at  one  time 
to  take  a  very  important  message  to  Lieutenant 
Boring,  who  was  then  at  the  observation  post. 
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This  meant  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go 
the  whole  distance  under  heavy  shellfire.  After 
having  a  few  narrow  escapes,  he  succeeded  in 
delivering  the  message  uninjured.  O'Connel  re- 
ceived great  commendation  from  the  command- 
ing officer. 

Our  battery  was  the  only  one  in  the  brigade 
that  did  not  have  a  gas  casual.  This  was  mostly 
due  to  the  able  and  earnest  services  of  Corporals 
Gasho,  Mulholland,  Privates  Ennis  and 
Ale  Kernan. 

Corporal  Gasho,  at  his  own  risk,  often  kept 
his  mask  off  during  gas  attacks  so  as  to  inform 
the  boys  whenever  there  was  danger. 

Corporal  Mulholland  was  always  on  the  job. 
Captain  Whitaker  said  that  Mulholland  was  a 
very  conscientious  worker  and  always  felt  safe 
when  he  was  around. 

Privates  Ennis  and  McKernan  did  good 
work  while  at  the  front.  During  a  strong  gas 
attack  one  of  the  other  batteries  received  quite  a 
number  of  gas  casuals,  and  their  commanding 
officer  stated  that  he  needed  some  good  men.  Pri- 
vate Ennis  was,  therefore,  sent  over  to  them,  and 
while  he  was  on  active  duty  in  Belgium,  he  was 
struck  by  a  living  fragment  of  a  shell  and  was 
instantly  killed.  When  our  battery  heard  of 
this  we,  as  a  whole,  received  a  hard  and  sad  blow. 

The  following  men  went  to  a  machine  gun 
school  and  later  proved  very  efficient  in  their 
work : 
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Corporal  Swartly,  Private  Fitz,  Private 
Stevens,  Private  J.  Clark,  Private  Schultz,  Pri- 
vate Knawer,  Private  Skornp,  Private  Calhoun, 
Private  Blindt. 

Lieutenant  Dayton,  while  at  Camp  Hancock, 
was  a  sergeant  in  our  battery.  He  was  later 
given  an  opportunity  to  enter  an  officer's  training" 
school,  where  he  successfully  passed  the  exam- 
inations and  was  assigned  a  commission  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  As  he  was  a  capable  man  he  soon 
advanced  to  first  lieutenant.  W  hile  at  the  front 
Lieutenant  Dayton  was  assigned  to  another  bat- 
tery, which  he  later  led  under  shell  and  machine 
gunfire  across  the  Vesle  River  and  established 
and  manned  a  forward  observation  post.  For 
this  gallant  work  he  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  and  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre. 

The  two  other  members  of  the  battery  that 
were  decorated  for  bravery  were  Corporal 
George  Morris  and  Corporal  David  Garber. 
They  received  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre  for 
establishing  communications  and  keeping  them 
established  while  under  heavy  shellfire. 
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OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  CITATION  UNITED  STATES 

ARMY 

U.  S.  A.  A.  E.  F. 

CITATION 

CORPORA  E  DAVID  S.  GARBER 
Battery  C,  107th  Field  Artillery. 

For  distinguished  and  exceptional  gallantry  at  Petegham, 
Belgium,  on  November  2,  1918,  in  the  operations  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  In  testimony  thereof  and  as  an  expression 
of  appreciation  of  his  valor,  I  award  him  this  citation.  Awarded 
on  March  27th,  1919.  JOHN  J.  PERSHING,  Commander-in- 
Chief. 


OFFICIAL  FRENCH  CITATION 

CORPORAL  DAVID  S.  GARBER 
Battery  C,  107th  Regt.  Field  Artillery. 

"At    Mooregem    (Belgium),   on    November   2nd,    1918.   at  an 
advanced  observation  post,  he  continued  to  fulfill  his  duties 
under  violent  fire  while  the  post  was  partially  demolished  by 
direct  fire  of  77's." 

GENERAL  PETAIN. 
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DAVID  S.  GARBER 
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FRENCH  CITATION 

CORPORAL  GEORGE  MORRIS 
Battery  C,  107th  Regt.  Field  Artillery. 

At  Mooregem  (Belgium),  on  November  2nd,  1918,  at  an  advanced 
observation  post,  he  continued  to  fulfill  his  duties  under  violent 
fire  while  the  post  was  partially  demolished  by  direct  fire  of  77's. 

GENERAL  PETAIN. 
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LIST  OF  MEN  WHO  WERE  WOUNDED 
IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM 

LT.  ALBERT  ADAMS 

Wounded  while  in  action  at  the  Argonne 
Forest. 

LT.  JOHN  SMITH 

Both  gassed  and  wounded  while  serving 
in  Flanders  fields  of  Belgium. 

SOT.  FRANCIS  HUGHES 

Wounded  in  the  Argonne  Forest. 
CORP.  WALTER  WALTERS 

Wounded  first  day  of  the  Argonne  drive. 
M  EC]  [A  NIC  JAMES  KELLY 

Wounded  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  near  the 
town  of  Chapel. 

COOK  EARNEST  DAVIS 

Wounded  the  first  clay  in  the  drive  of  Lys- 
Ypres  Sector  in  Belgium. 

rklVATK  CLARENCE  TR<  >XELL 

Wounded  in  the  Argonne  drive  near 
Varennes. 

PRIVATE  LOUIS  McFEATERS 

Wounded  in  Belgium  near  Audenarde. 

PRIVATE  RUSSEL  HENNINGS 

wounded  in  the  Argonne  drive,  in  the  town 
of  Appremont. 
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PRIVATE  ANTHONY  WOOD 

Wounded  in  the  Argonne  drive,  one  kilo- 
meter above  Varennes. 

PRIVATE  HERBERT  BINCH 

Wounded  in  the  Argonne  Forest  near  the 
town  of  Chatel. 

PRIX* ATE  FRANK  BOOZE 

XX'ounded  while  on  the  Chateau-Thierry 
Sector,  near  the  town  of  Revigny. 

PRIVATE  WALTER  MANN  1 A 

XX'ounded  while  on  the  Fismet  Yesle 
Sector,  near  the  town  of  St.  Gilles. 

PRIX'ATE  BREON  DETXY1LER 

W  ounded  in  Belgium  on  the  Lys-Ypres 
Sector,  near  the  town  of  Dresslegem. 

PRIX'ATE  LOUIS  HUBICSACK 

Wounded  in  France,  on  the  Argonne 
Sector,  near  the  town  of  Varennes. 

PRIX'ATE  ELWOOD  SCHENCK 

XX'ounded  on  the  Fismet-Vesle  Sector, 
near  Fismes. 

PRIX'ATE  AARON  TABAK 

Gassed  while  serving  on  the  Argonne 
Sector. 


ROSTER  OK  BATTERY  C,  AT  CAMP 
HANCOCK 


First  Sergeant  Charles  Swier 
Sergeant  Major  Krank  E.  Geisler 
Mess  Sergeant  George  Fratt. 
Stable  Sergeant  Arthur  Wilkinson. 
Sergeant  Samuel  K.  Barkley 
Sergeant  John  Boyle 
Sergeant  William  H.  Clark 
Sergeant  Edward  P.  Downey 
Sergeant  Calvin  R.  Eyrich 
Sergeant  Francis  M.  Finnegan 
Sergeant  Paul  A.  Greth 
Sergeant  William  F.  Hochstetter 
Sergeant  Francis  P.  Hughes 
Sergeant  Edward  Longacre 
Sergeant  Roy  W.  Love 
Sergeant  Milton  H.  Lutz 
Sergeant  Frank  McGilligan 
Sergeant  Clare  Ward 
Sergeant  Earl  W.  Weber 
Sergeant   Fred  G.  Wood 
Corporal  Walter  K.  Bell 
Corporal  Leroy  F.  Blindt 
Corporal  Garrett  E.  Carr 
Corporal  Andrew  1,.  Co  firman 
Corporal  Paul  R.  Davis 
Corporal  Frank  Y.  Force 
Corporal  David  S.  Garber 
Corporal  Charles  M.  Gasho 
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Corporal  Carman  A.  Hertzell 
Corporal  Arnold  W.  Kirkner 
Corporal  William  J.  Law- 
Corporal  Ellwood  Eoughery 
Corporal  T.  Harold  Miller 
Corporal  George  E.  Morris 
Corporal  Bernard  Mulholland 
Corporal  Daniel  J.  O'Donnell 
Corporal  Stephen  M.  Pollick 
Corporal  Edward  C.  Lowers 
Corporal  John  W.  Schaffer,  Jr. 
Corporal  Thomas  A.  Taggart 
Corporal  Howard  F.  W  alters 
Corporal  .Alfred  Watters,  Jr. 
Corporal  Roger  1).  Williams 
Corporal  Thomas  Arthur  Wood 
Cook  Theodore  E.  Bateman 
Cook  Frank  S.  Schwager 
Cook  Aaron  L.  Slonaker 
Cook  Fred  J.  Troxell 
Cook  Earnest  Davis 
Chief  Mechanic  John  Davis 
Saddler  Ralph  H.  Cowell 
Saddler  Alhert  Cassel 
Horseshoer  Leonard  H.  Douglas 
Horseshoer  William  E.  Lyons 
Horseshoer  Alhert  L.  Print/. 
Mechanic  George  ().  Carney 
Mechanic  Edward  A.  Fritz 
Mechanic  James  R.  Kelly 
Bugler  Mahlon  K.  Miller 
Bugler  George  E.  Shutes 
Bugler  Raymond  J.  Simpson 
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c  Harvey  Bickhart 
e  William  Brittain 
e  W  illiam  H.  Cassel 
e  Breon  Detwiler 
e  Everett  T.  Emery 
e  L.  R.  Ellingsworth 
e  Walter  H.  Faddis 
e  Joseph  L.  Goodman 
e  George  F.  Harrington 
e  William  J.  Helms 
e  George  Horvath 
e  Martin  E.  Horvath 
e  John  T.  Hoy 
e  Joseph  H.  Joheck 
e  Millard  F.  Jones 
e  Charles  H.  Knauer 
e  1 1  arry  S.  Eaver 
e  George  M.  Manney 
e  Harry  H.  McShane 
e  George  K.  Mitchener 
e  Harold  E.  Munshower 
e  Lewis  R.  Redfern 
e  J  as.  C.  Redman 
e  Walter  Shaffer 
e  George  C.  Shupe 
e  Joseph  J.  Skorup 
e  Charles  Stewart 
e  Euch  Stiffnell 
e  Clarence  \.  Troxell 
e  John  R.  Valenteen 
e  George  W.  Walters 
e  Edward  Werner 
e  Edward  T.  Wheeler 
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First-class  Private  Roger  B.  Yoder 
Private  Harry  Batzell 
Private  Mahlon  W.  Beard 
Private  Lewis  W.  Beatty 
Private  Frank  C.  Benham 
Private  Thomas  F.  Benjamin 
Private  Bertley  D.  Benner 
Private  Archie  R.  Bigoney 
Private  Harvey  C.  Brey 
Private  Oliver  D.  Burtt 
Private  Thomas  W.  Buzzerd 
Private  Franklin  F.  Booz 
Private  William  H.  Byerly 
Private  Clarence  P.  Cable 
Private  Kenneth  T.  Calhoun 
Private  Joseph  L.  Can- 
Private  William  J.  Campbell 
Private  William  W.  Cauler 
Private  George  Clark 
Private  George  Conway 
Private  Michael  J.  Conway 
Private  John  E.  Coyne 
Private  William  T.  Davis 
Private  Shaner  P.  Dean 
Private  Harry  A.  Dewees 
Private  Martin  A.  Earley 
Private  Norman  H.  Edgerton 
Private  William  T.  Edinger 
Private  John  F.  Evans 
Private  Stephen  Fakete 
Private  Edwin  H.  Fishel 
Private  Eugene  F.  Forrest 
Private  John  B.  Forrest 
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Robert  S.  Schueck 
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vate  Elmer  Y.  Schenck 

vate  John  A.  Sharo 

vate  Albert  D.  Sharp 

vate  Grant  Shaffer,  Jr. 

vate  Frank  F.  Sible 

vate  Earl  H.  Stanley 

vate  Walter  C.  Stevens 

vate  William  Smith 

vate  Warren  E.  Supplee 

vate  William  H.  Swartley 

vate  Aaron  Tabak 

vate  Aaron  Toas 

vate  Ralph  V.  Vankanan 

vate  Harry  R.  Walker 

vate  Mark  A.  Waters 

vate  Wade  C.  Werner 

vate  Thomas  Anthony  Wood 

vate  Leon  J.  Zeleski 

vate  Logan  Dayton 

vate  Louis  McFeaters 
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VI  ARMY, 

Hq.,  3rd  Bureau. 

No. 


P.  C,  the  20th  July,  1918. 


NOTE 

The  PRESIDENT  of  the  REPUBLIC  during  a  visit  that 
he  had  made  to  the  VI  ARMY  has  expressed  his  satisfaction  on 
the  results  obtained  as  well  as  for  the  qualities  of  bravery  and 
endurance  that  have  been  shown  by  all  the  units  of  the  ARMY. 

The  General  commanding  the  VI  ARMY  is  pleased  to  trans- 
mit to  the  troops  of  this  army  the  felicitations  of  the  PRESI- 
dent  of  the  REPUBLIC. 

(.Signed):  General  DEGOUTTE 


VI  ARMY.  I'.  C,  the  26th  July,  1918. 

Hq.,  3rd  Bureau. 
No.  2.284-3 

NM  ITE 

The  General  commanding  the  VI  ARMY  desires  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  troops  of  the  Army  the  following  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Mavors  of  the  arrondissement  of  Meaux  at 
a  meeting  held  20th  of  July.  1918: 

"The  Mayors  of  the  arrondissement  of  Meaux  at  a  meeting 
on  July  20,  1918,  are  pleased  to  welcome  the  great  victory  of  the 
VI  Army  that  has  saved  their  communes  from  invasion  that 
was  menacing  them  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  MARNE. 

They  desire  to  convey  to  the  valiant  troops  of  the  VI  Army 
a  sincere  expression  of  their  gratitude  and  their  admiration. 

le  President  du  Congres  des  Maires 
(Signed):   G.  HUGEL. 
Maire  de  MEAUX,  Depute  de  SEINE-&-MARNE 

The  General  Commanding  the  VI  Army  is  pleased  to  trans- 
mit these  felicitations  to  the  troops  of  his  army. 

(Signed):  General  DEGOUTTE 
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VI  ARMY  Q.  G.  23rd  July,  1918. 

38th  Armv  Corps. 
No.  7628- P 

General  Order  No.  348 

General  Degoutte,  commanding  the  VI  Army,  asks  the  Gen- 
eral commanding  the  38th  Army  Corps  to  congratulate,  on  his 
behalf,  the  Franco-American  troops  of  the  38th  Army  Corps, 
on  the  result  of  the  recent  days  of  fighting. 

The  General  commanding  the  VI  Army  at  the  same  time 
conveys  the  great  satisfaction  of  General  Petain,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  North  and  of  the  North-East,  of 
General  Koch,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies,  and 
oi  Mr.  Clemenceau,  President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  War. 

DE  MONDESI R, 
General  Commanding  38th  Army  Corps. 


X  ARMEE  An  Q.  G.  A.,  30th  July,  1918. 

ETAT-MAJOR 
3rd  Bureau 
No.  862-S 

ORDRE  GENERAL 
No.  318 

Officers,  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Soldiers  of 
the  28th  Division 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  your  French  comrades  you  were 
thrown  into  the  counter-offensive  hattle  which  commenced  on 
the  18th  of  July. 

You  rushed  into  the  fight  as  though  to  a  fete. 

Your  magnificent  courage  completely  routed  a  surprised 
enemy  and  your  indomitable  tenacity  checked  the  counter- 
attacks of  his  fresh  divisions. 

You  have  shown  yourselves  worthy  Sons  of  your  Great 
Country  and  you  were  admired  by  your  brothers  in  arms. 

91  guns,  7,200  prisoners,  immense  booty,  10  kilometers  of 
country  reconquered;  this  is  your  portion  of  the  spoil  of  this 
victory. 

Furthermore,  you  have  really  felt  your  superiority  over  the 
barbarous  enemy  of  the  whole  human  race,  against  whom  the 
children  of  Liberty  are  striving. 

To  attack  him  is  to  vanquish  him. 

American  Comrades!  1  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  blood 
so  generously  spilled  on  the  soil  of  my  Country. 

I  am  proud  to  have  commanded  you  during  such  days  and 
to  have  fought  with  you  for  the  deliverance  of  the  world. 

(Signed):  MAXCIX. 
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VI  Army  (French)  P.  C.  9th  August,  1918. 

GENERAL  ORDER 
Before  the  great  offensive  of  the  18th  July,  the  American 
troops  which  were  brigaded  with  the  French  VI  Army  distin- 
guished themselves  by  taking  from  the  enemy  the  BOIS  DE 
LA  BRIGADE  DE  MARINE  (BELLEAU  WOODS)  and  the 
town  of  VAUX,  and  stopping  his  offensive  on  the  MARNE  and 
at  FOSSOY. 

Afterwards  they  took  a  most  glorious  part  in  the  second 
battle  of  the  MARNE,  rivalling  the  French  troops  in  attacking 
spirit  and  valor. 

The  have  during  twenty  days  of  continuous  fighting  liber- 
ated numerous  French  villages,  have  made  an  advance  of  forty 
(40)  kilometers  over  difficult  terrain,  and  have  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  VESLE  RIVER. 

Their  valorous  deeds  are  marked  by  names  which  will  in 
the  future  glorify  the  military  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

TORCY,  BELLEAU.  PLATEAU  D'ETREPI ELY.  EPIEDS. 
LE  CHARM  EL.  L'OURCQ.  SERINGES-ET-NESLKS 

SERGY.  LA  VESLE  ET  FISMES. 
The  young  divisions  which  entered  the  battle  for  the  first 
time  showed  their  possession  of  a  dignity  in  keeping  with  the 
war  traditions  of  the  Regular  Army.  They  have  the  same 
ardent  will  to  defeat  the  Boche  and  the  same  discipline  which 
guarantees  that  an  order  given  by  the  Chief  will  always  be 
executed  whatever  difficulties  be  encountered  and  whatever 
sacrifices  have  to  be  made. 

The  splendid  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  energy  and 
ability  of  the  Chiefs  and  by  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers. 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  command  of  such  troops. 

The  General  Commanding  the  VI  Army 
  DEGOUTTE. 

VI  Army  Headquarters,  Aug. — ,  1918. 

38th  Army  Corps  (French) 

ORDRE 

The  time  having  now  come  for  him  to  hand  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  zone  of  battle  to  General  BULLARD,  commanding 
the  3rd  Corps.  A.  E.  F.,  General  de  MONDESI  R,  commanding 
the  38th  French  Corps,  addresses  all  his  thanks  to  the  splendid 
troops  of  the  28th  and  32nd  American  Divisions,  who  have 
proved  during  the  pursuit,  which  is  still  being  continued,  not 
only  their  courage,  but  also  their  staying  qualities. 

The  casualties,  the  toils  and  the  hardships,  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  up  rations  during  the  marching  and  fighting 
of  this  period,  were  unable  to  break  their  high  morale,  their  go 
and  their  warlike  spirit. 

General  de  MONDFSIR  is  proud  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  command  them.  He  hopes  that  the  day  will  come  when 
he  will  have  them  next  to  him  as  comrades  in  our  common 
fight.  (Signed):  L.  De  MONDESI R. 

General. 

Commanding  38th  Army  Corps. 
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G.  H.  Q. 

AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 
GENERAL  ORDERS  France,  Aug.  28,  1918. 

NO.  143 

It  fills  me  with  pride  to  record  in  General  Orders  a  tribute 
to  the  service  and  achievements  of  the  First  and  Third  Corps, 
comprising  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  26th,  28th,  32nd  and  42nd 
Divisions  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

You  came  to  the  battlefield  at  the  crucial  hour  of  the  Allied 
cause.  For  almost  four  years  the  most  formidable  army  the 
world  has  as  yet  seen  had  pressed  its  invasion  of  France,  and 
stood  threatening  its  capital.  At  no  time  had  that  army  been 
more  powerful  or  menacing  than  when,  on  July  15th,  it  struck 
again  to  destroy  in  one  great  battle  the  brave  men  opposed  to 
it  and  to  enforce  its  brutal  will  upon  the  world  and  civilization. 

Three  days  later,  in  conjunction  with  our  Allies,  you  coun- 
ter-attacked. The  Allied  Armies  gained  a  brilliant  victory  that 
marks  the  turning  point  of  the  war.  You  did  more  than  give 
our  brave  Allies  the  support  to  which  as  a  nation  our  faith  was 
pledged.  You  proved  that  our  altruism,  our  pacific  spirit,  our 
sense  of  justice  have  not  blunted  our  virility  or  our  courage. 
You  have  shown  that  American  initiative  and  energy  are  as  fit 
for  the  test  of  war  as  for  the  pursuits  of  peace.  You  have 
justly  won  the  unstinted  praise  of  our  Allies  and  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  our  countrymen. 

We  have  paid  for  our  success  in  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
brave  comrades.  We  shall  cherish  their  memory  always,  and 
claim  for  our  history  and  literature  their  bravery,  achievement 
and  sacrifice. 

This  order  will  be  read  to  all  organizations  at  the  first 
assembly  formation  after  its  receipt. 

JOHN  J.  PERSHING. 
General,  Commander-in-Chief. 

HEADQUARTERS  28th  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 
GENERAL  ORDERS  August  30th.  1918. 

NO.  13 

The  Division  Commander  is  authorized  to  inform  all.  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  that  their  efforts  are  known  and 
appreciated.  A  new  Division,  by  force  of  circumstances,  took 
its  place  in  the  front  line  in  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the 
greatest  war  of  history.  The  Division  has  accpiiitted  itself  in  a 
creditable  manner.  It  has  stormed  and  taken  a  point  that  was 
regarded  proof  against  assault.  It  has  taken  numerous  prisoners 
from  a  vaunted  Guards  Division  of  the  enemy.  It  has  inflicted 
on  the  enemy  far  more  loss  than  it  has  suffered  from  him.  In 
a  single  gas  application  it  inflicted  more  damage  than  the 
enemy  inflicted  on  it  by  gas  since  its  entry  into  the  battle. 

It  is  desired  these  facts  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all. 
in  order  than  the  tendency  of  new  troops  to  allow  their  minds  to 
dwell  on  their  own  losses  to  the  exclusion  of  what  they  have 
done  to  the  enemy  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Let  all  be  of  good  heart!  We  have  inflicted  more  loss  than 
we  have  suffered;  we  are  better  men  individually  than  our  ene- 
mies. A  little  more  grit,  a  little  more  effort,  a  little  more 
determination  to  keep  our  enemies  down  and  the  Division  will 
have  the  right  to  look  upon  itself  as  an  organization  of  veterans. 

(Signed):  CHARLES  H.  MUIR. 
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ADVANCED  HEADQUARTERS 
FIRST  ARMY  CORPS 

October  8,  1918. 
FROM:  Commanding  General,  1st  Army  Corps,  U.  S. 
TO  :   Commanding  General,  28th  Division. 
SUBJECT:  Commendation. 

I  desire  to  express  to  the  28th  Division  and  its  commander 
my  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  Division  on 
October  7,  1918. 

The  capture  of  Hill  244  and  the  combined  advance  of  the 
right  and  left  brigades  bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  very  strong 
positions  of  the  enemy  on  the  Chene  ondu  and  the  Taille  l'Abbe 
demonstrate  excellent  leadership  and  first-class  fighting  ability. 

The  advance  in  exploitation  in  front  of  your  right  brigade 
resulting  from  the  foregoing  actions  was  a  very  bold  procedure 
which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  even  greater  results. 

(Signed):   H.  LIGGETT. 

Major  General,  U.  S.  A. 


HEADQUARTERS  28th  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 

GENERAL  ORDRS  France,  October  21,  1918. 

NO.  19 

1.  The  Division  Commander  desires  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation to  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  28th  Division  and  of 
attached  units,  who,  at  all  times  during  the  advance  in  the 
Valley  of  the  AIRE  and  in  the  ARGON NE  FOREST,  in  spite 
of  many  hardships  and  constant  personal  danger,  gave  their 
best  efforts  to  further  the  success  of  the  Division. 

2.  As  a  result  of  this  operation,  which  extended  from  5:30 
on  the  morning  of  September  2oth  until  the  night  of  8-9  October, 
with  almost  continuous  fighting,  the  enemy's  line  was  forced 
back  more  than  ten  kilometers.  In  spite  of  most  stubborn  and 
at  times  desperate  resistance  the  enemy  was  driven  out  of 
GRAND  BOUREUILLES:  PETITE  BOUREUI LLES, 
VARENNES,  MONTBLAINVILLE,  APREMOXT,  PLEIN- 
CHAMP  FARM,  LA  FORGE  and  CHATEL  CHEHERY,  and 
the  strongholds  on  hills  223,  244  and  LA  CHENE  TONDU  were 
captured  in  the  face  of  strong  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire. 

3.  As  a  "new"  Division  on  the  VESLE  the  Twenty-Eighth 
was  cited  in  Orders  from  General  Headquarters  for  its  excellent 
service,  and  the  splendid  work  just  completed  assures  it  a  place 
in  the  very  front  ranks  of  the  fighting  "Red"  Divisions.  With 
such  a  position  to  maintain  it  is  expected  that  every  man  may  well 
devote  his  best  efforts  to  the  work  at  hand — to  hasten  that  final 
victory  which  is  now  so  near. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Muir: 

W.  C.  SWEENEY, 
Official:  Chief  of  Staff. 

RICHARD  W.  WATSON, 
Major-Adjutant, 
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HEADQUARTERS  .SECOND  ARMY 


American  E.  F. 

France,  5th  November,  1918. 

FROM:   Commanding  General.  Second  Army. 
TO:  Commanding  General,  28th  Division,  A.  E.  F. 
SUBJECT:    Recent  Activity  of  28th  Division. 

I  desire  to  inform  yon  of  my  gratification  at  the  vigorous 
and  successful  activities  of  your  division  since  its  entry  into  line 
on  the  front  of  the  Second  Army.  The  recent  patrols  and  raids 
have  resulted  in  making  Xo  Man's  Land  our  land  in  lowering 
the  morale  of  the  hostile  units  on  your  front,  as  well  as  inflicting 
losses  on  them,  and  capturing  a  considerable  number  of  pris- 
oners. Such  conduct  exemplifies  the  American  spirit  and  cannot 
fail  to  create  a  feeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  our  own 
troops  and  of  corresponding  depression  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  The  28th  Division  has  shown  its  ability  to  execute 
promptly  the  tasks  which  have  been  given  it  to  perform,  and  its 
officers  and  men  have  exhibited  an  efficiency  and  dash  which 
are  highly  commendable. 

(Signed):   R.  L.  BULLARD. 

Lieutenant  General,  U.  S.  A. 


Hqrs.  II  Army,  1  Nov..  1918. 

Commanding  General,  28th  Division. 

Congratulate  your  Division  on  the  way  in  which  they  are 
bagging  the  Boche.    It  is  fine. 

BULLARD. 


Hdqrs.  II.  Army,  2nd  Nov.,  1918. 

Commanding  General,  28th  Division. 

Another  big  bag  of  Boche.  1  again  congratulate  the  28th 
Division.    You  surely  know  how  to  do  it. 

BULLARD. 


IVth  Corps.  2nd  November,  1918. 

Commanding  General,  28th  Division. 

Accept  for  yourself  and  convey  to  the  Officers  and  Men  of 
your  Division  who  participated  in  this  morning's  raid  of  the 
BOIS  BOXSEIE  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  results  ob- 
tained. The  raid  was  most  efficiently  planned  and  managed  and 
executed  with  the  spirit  that  wins. 

MUIR. 
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G.  H.  Q. 

AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 


GENERAL  ORDERS  France,  Dec.  19,  1918. 

No.  232 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  its  splendid  accomplish- 
ment, which  will  live  through  all  history,  that  I  record  in  Gen- 
eral Orders  a  tribute  to  the  victory  of  the  First  Army  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  hattle. 

Tested  and  strengthened  by  the  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  for  more  than  six  weeks  you  battered  against  the  pivot 
of  the  enemy  line  on  the  western  front.  It  was  a  position  of 
imposing  natural  strength,  stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse 
River  from  the  bitterly  contested  hills  of  Verdun  to  the  almost 
impenetrable  forest  of  the  Argonne;  a  position,  moreover,  forti- 
fied by  four  years  of  labor  designed  to  render  it  impregnable; 
a  position  held  with  the  fullest  resources  of  the  enemy.  That 
position  you  broke  utterly,  and  thereby  hastened  the  collapse  of 
the  enemy's  military  power. 

Soldiers  of  all  the  divisions  engaged  under  the  First,  Third 
and  Fifth  Corps— the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th.  5th,  7th,  26th,  28th.  29th, 
32nd.  33rd,  35th,  37th.  42nd.  77th,  78th.  79th.  80th,  82nd,  89th, 
9()th  and  91st — you  will  be  long  remembered  for  the  stubborn 
persistence  of  your  progress,  your  storming  of  obstinately 
defended  machine  gun  nests,  your  penetration,  yard  by  yard,  of 
woods  and  ravines,  your  heroic  resistance  in  the  face  of  counter- 
attacks supported  by  powerful  artillery  fire.  For  more  than  a 
month,  from  the  initial  attack  of  September  26th.  you  fought 
your  way  slowly  through  the  Argonne,  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  hills  wrest  of  the  Meuse;  you  slowly  enlarged  your  hold 
on  the  Cotes  de  Meuse  to  the  east;  and  then,  on  the  first  of 
November,  your  attack  forced  the  enemy  into  flight.  Pressing 
his  retreat,  you  cleared  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  south 
of  Sedan,  and  then  stormed  the  heights  on  the  right  bank  and 
drove  him  into  the  plain  beyond. 

Your  achievement,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in 
American  history,  must  remain  a  source  of  proud  satisfaction  to 
the  troops  who  participated  in  the  last  campaign  of  the  war. 
The  American  people  will  remember  it  as  the  realization  of  the 
hitherto  potential  strength  of  the  American  contribution  toward 
the  cause  to  which  they  had  sworn  allegiance.  There  can  be 
nu  greater  reward  for  a  soldier  or  for  a  soldier's  memory. 

This  order  will  be  read  to  all  organizations  at  the  first 
assembly  formation  after  its  receipt. 

JOHN  J.  PERSHING, 
General,  Commander  in  Chief, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Official: 

ROBERT  C.  DAVIS, 
Adjutant  General. 
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UK  WHJIWRTKRS  28th  DIVISION 
AMKRICAN  K.  K. 
France 

BULLETIN:  July  4th,  1918. 

1.  On  the  afternoon  of  July  1st,  two  platoons  of  the  111th 
Infantry  participated  with  the  153rd  French  Infantry  Regiment 
in  the  attack  on  Hill  204.  The  following  letter,  written  by 
Colonel  Matter,  commanding  the  153rd  French  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, to  the  Commanding  Officer,  111th  U.  S.  Infantry,  is  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  the  Command: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  detachment  of 
your  Regiment  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  put  at  my 
disposal  for  the  attack  of  July  1st  has  shown  in  its  baptism  of 
fire  an  admirable  attitude. 

"The  detachment  was  placed  with  the  2nd  battalion  of  the 
153rd,  which  had  as  its  mission  the  taking  of  the  woods  on 
Hill  204. 

"The  platoon  from  Co.  A  operated  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  woods;  the  platoon  from  Co.  B  on  the  western  edge.  At  the 
hour  'h,'  (6:00  p.  m.)  the  assaulting  troops  left  the  trenches 
where  they  had  been  staying  in  order  to  allow  artillery  prepara- 
tion on  Hill  204. 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  American  detach- 
ments were  marked  by  their  ardor,  bravery  and  enthusiasm. 

"In  spite  of  the  firing  of  the  enemy's  heavy  and  light  ma- 
chine guns,  trench  mortars  and  riflemen  placed  in  trees,  these 
men  bravely  threw  themselves  on  their  adversaries. 

"A  fierce  hand-to-hand  contest  immediately  took  place  in 
the  thick  and  almost  impregnable  woods,  where  each  man  sought 
his  man.  The  combat  was  violent,  and  your  men  never  ceased 
during  all  the  operation  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  and  admira- 
tion of  their  French  comrades  by  their  magnificent  behavior. 

Lieutenant  Schenkel,  especially,  distinguished  himself  during 
this  combat,  making  a  great  impression  on  his  own  troops  and  our 
soldiers.  Led  on  by  his  ardor,  with  seven  men,  the  Lieutenant 
found  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides.  This  detachment  cut  its 
way  through  by  using  the  butts  of  their  rifles  and  bayonets  on 
the  enemy's  ranks,  and  succeeded  in  rejoining  their  comrades; 
Lieutenant  Schenkel  himself  killing,  with  a  pistol  shot,  a  Ger- 
man officer. 

"The  attitude  of  all  American  ranks,  especially  the  non- 
commissioned- officers,  was  also  noticeable.  Of  six  non-com- 
missioned officers  participating  in  the  attack,  five  have  fallen 
gloriously  killed  or  wounded.  All  officers,  N.  C.  O.'s  and  pri- 
vates were  superb  in  their  enthusiasm  and  courage. 

"I  would  appreciate  very  much  if  you  would  bring  to  the 
knowledge  of  your  regiment  the  splendid  conduct  of  your  men, 
who  fought  for  the  first  time  with  us,  and  let  everybody  know 
that  with  such  admirable  soldiers  as  yours,  and  ours,  the  defeat 
of  the  Germans  is  certain  in  the  near  future. 

(Signed)  "MATTER." 
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The  Commanding  General  of  the  39th  French  Division  adds: 

"I  join  with  all  my  heart  the  sentiments  of  admiration  which 
Colonel  Matter  expresses  for  the  valiant  troops  which  have  just 
given  to  ours  a  splendid  example  of  bravery.  I  join  my  saluta- 
tions and  respect  to  the  brave  men  who  have  fallen  on  the  field 
of  honor,  the  number  of  which  is,  unhappily,  great. 

(Signed)  "POUGIN." 

The  Division  Commander  desires  to  congratulate  the  two 
platoons  participating  in  the  attack  of  July  1st,  upon  the  receipt 
of  such  splendid  commendations  from  the  Regimental  and 
Division  Commanders  under  whom  they  served.  He  believes 
that  the  action  of  these  men  is  but  an  example  of  what  the 
whole  28th  ^Keystone)  Division  will  show  when  opportunity 
offers. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Muir: 

EDW.  L.  KING, 
Colonel,  General  Staff, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

OFFICIAL: 

RICHARD  W.  WATSON, 
Major-Adjutant. 
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G.  H.  Q. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  France,  November  13,  1918. 

No.  204 

The  following  communications  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  is  published  to  the  command: 

GRAND  GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMIES 

November  12,  1918. 

OFFICERS,  NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS, 
SOLDIERS  OF  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES: 

After  having  stopped  the  advance  of  thp  enemy,  you  have, 
for  months,  with  confidence  and  unrelenting  energy,  attacked 
him  unceasingly. 

You  have  won  the  greatest  battle  of  history  and  saved  the 
most  sacred  cause,  the  Freedom  of  the  World. 

He  proud  I 

You  havi    U  ."orated  your  standards  with  immortal  glory. 
Posterity     ill  forever  thank  you. 

Marshal  of  France. 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies. 
F.  FOCH. 

BY  COMMAND  OF  GENERAL  PERSHING: 

JAMES  \Y.  Mc  AN  DREW. 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Official: 

ROBERT  C.  DAVIS, 
Adjutant  General. 
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G.  H.  Q. 


GENERAL  ORDERS  France,  February  28,  1919. 

No.  38-A. 

MY  FELLOW-SOLDIERS: 

Now  t hat  your  service  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  is  about  to  terminate,  1  cannot  let  you  go  without  a  per- 
sonal word.  At  the  call  to  arms,  the  patriotic  young  manhood 
of  America  eagerly  responded  and  became  the  formidable  army 
whose  decisive  victories  testify  to  its  efficiency  and  its  valor. 
With  the  support  of  the  nation  firmly  united  to  defend  the 
cause  of  liberty,  our  army  has  executed  the  will  of  the  people 
with  resolute  purpose.  Our  democracy  has  been  tested,  and 
the  forces  of  autocracy  have  been  defeated.  To  the  glory  of 
the  citizen-soldier,  our  troops  have  faithfully  fulfilled  their 
trust,  and  in  a  succession  of  brilliant  offensives  have  overcome 
the  menace  to  our  civilization. 

As  an  individual,  your  part  in  the  world  war  has  been  an 
important  one  in  the  sum  total  of  our  achievements.  Whether 
keeping  lonely  vigil  in  the  trenches,  or  gallantly  storming  the 
enemy's  stronghold;  whether  enduring  monotonous  drudgery  at 
the  rear,  or  sustaining  the  fighting  line  at  the  front,  each  has 
bravely  and  efficiently  played  his  part.  By  willing  sacrifice  of 
personal  rights;  by  cheerful  endurance  of  hardship  and  priva- 
tion; by  vigor,  strength  and  indomitable  will,  made  effective  by 
thorough  organization  and  cordial  co-operation,  you  inspired 
the  war-worn  Allies  with  new  life  and  turned  the  tide  of  threat- 
ened defeat  into  overwhelming  victory. 

With  a  consecrated  devotion  to  duty  and  a  will  to  conquer, 
you  have  loyally  served  your  country.  By  your  exemplary  con- 
duct a  standard  has  been  established  and  maintained  never  be- 
fore attained  by  any  army.  Witli  mind  and  body  as  clean  and 
strong  as  the  decisive  blows  you  delivered  against  the  foe,  you 
are  soon  to  return  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  In  leaving  the 
scenes  of  your  victories,  may  I  ask  that  you  carry  home  your 
high  ideals  and  continue  to  live  as  you  have  served — an  honor 
to  the  principles  for  which  you  have  fought  and  to  the  fallen 
comrades  you  leave  behind. 

It  is  with  pride  in  our  success  that  I  extend  to  you  my 
sincere  thanks  for  your  splendid  service  to  the  army  and  to  the 
nation. 

Faithfully, 

JOHN  J.  PERSHING, 

Commander  in  Chief. 

OFFICIAL: 

ROBERT  C.  DAVIS, 
Adjutant  General. 

Copy  furnished  to  Corporal  David  S.  Garber, 
Battery  "C,"  107th  Field  Artillery, 

Captain  Frederick  S.  Swier  Commanding. 
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